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PREFACE 


T^VERYfeODY believes in his own 
■•—'existence ami that he knows some- 
thing "about himself. What exactly he 
knows %bout himself, and his own per- 
sonality, is another question. It is an 
interesting question ; and, the moment 
•a man tries to answer it, he begins to be a 
philosopher. But it is a difficult question, 
and, inasmuch as science contrives to get 
on without answering or even raising it, 
he may be temptgd to doubt whether his 
own personality has any reality . Especially, 
will thfs doubt become troublesome, when 
he discovers that psychology provides no 
proof of the» existence of the self, and that 
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swhe . i^sychologists proceed to deny the 
reality^ of personal identity. Probably, 
i^wever, he will feel tliat, *if .he cannot 
prove, Neither, after all, can he doflbf,,his 
own existence ; and, with that, he may be 
tempted to imagine that he can dismiss 
thtf question. But he cannotV The same 
doubts that are raised sibout his own per- 
sonality and existence can be raised about 
the existence and personality of God. If 
personality is an unmeaning term, desig- 
nating nothing, then there are no persons, 
human or divine. If it has a meaning, and 
designates a reality of some kind, then we 
ought at least to try to understand what 
we mean by it, §nd to form some con- 
ception of what the f^jility is which is 
designated by the term. 

The preceding tK^ds state in outline the 
argrat^ent whic^ is contained in the following 
pages/and whi^4oi^ed«tiie'n)atter of four 
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lectures, given* last summer at 0x11^4 lu 
the Vacation Term for Biblical *Study. 
In Chapter ft is pointed out that physical’' 
scie^e«and psychology pan ^ thpir way 
and do their work .without asSupiing the 
existence of peisonality. In Chapter II. is 
an examination of arguments which arti^ 
based on psychology, and are intended to 
show that I am, certain I do not exist ; that 
personality is a mistaken inference ; and 
that the only Thinker is ^e passing Thought. 
Chapter III. is a discussion of M. Bergson’s 
argument that “ there are changes, but no 
things which change,” and the inference, 
to be drawn from it, that there are changes, 
but no persons who change. In Chapter IV. 

it is maintained that persons are not in- 

• • 

dividuals, in the sense of closed systems, 
but are* at once -sil^iibots cogn&ant of 
objects, and objects presei^d to..i|^t|ier 
subjects ; that tl|e, 4 )r|^i^ of unity wHicb 
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holds persons together, and the impulse 
towards unity, with one’s neighbour and 
one’s God, is love. 

F. B. JRVO^S 

Bishop Hatfield's Hall^ Durham 
1st February 1913 
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CHAPTER I 

PERSONALITY AND IMPERSONALITY 

0 

Personality a hypothesis not required either by Physi- 
cal Science or by Psychology or by Pre-Animism — 
Impersonality, however, denies, and therefore pre- 
supposei^ Personality. 

I T is possible to be quite certain about a 
thing, and quite wrong ; to err is human ; 
and the Whole human race may make the 
same, mistake for centuries before dis- 
covering the error. ^ For countless cen- 
turies inankind.yms’terfein that the earfF 
was motionless; .the Lord "hath made 
the round wori^'^o sure, that it cannot be 
moved." And yet it moves. When the 
earth thus gives Way beneath our feet — 
and, at everjisfep we take, we thrust the 
earth away — where shall we find any 
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ground of certainty ? A common mode 
of expressing absolute certainty about a 
thing is to say, " I am as cert§,in of it as* 
I am of my own existence.” And it is 
indisputable that most people are cdftaip 
of their own existence. But it is also 
indisputable that all people for long were 
certain that the earth “ cannot be moved.” 
If, then, for all their certainty they were 
wrong about the earth, it is apparently, at 
any rate, possible that on the other "jpoint 
also — their own existence — they may be 
quite certain and yet quite wrong. We 
can understand now how natural and how 
easy it was for man to draw the wrong 
, inference from the apparent motion of the 
sun. Then may not his certainty about 
his own existence be an inference which 
it is easy to draw, which is first drawn 
precisely because it is easiest drawn, and 
for that very reason is le««t' likely to be 
the correct inference ? If it took mankind 
ages to draw the correct inference in the 
one case, little wonder that it has not yet 
been commonly drawn in the other case. 
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If the movement of thought in the one 
case was from error to truth, may it not 
in the other case be also in the same 
direction ? 

,* "'In the notion of self,” a recently pub- 
lished philosophical work {English Thought 
for English Thinkers, p. 193) says, “we 
have the sole presented type of substance, 
a something Uiat continues unchanged 
under a change of accidents.” But the 
notiftn of the self as something that con- 
tinues unchanged is very Uke the notion 
of the earth as something that " cannot 
be moved.” We have had to give up the 
notion that the earth is the centre round 
which the solar system revolves. We are 
slowly parting with the notion that man 
is the centre round which and for which 
the universe exists. The geocentric notion 
has gone and .is carrying with it the 
anthropocentiic* notion also. There is no 
fixed, unmoved, unchanging centre such 
as the earth was once supposed to be. 
The notion is illusory. To recognize that 
the notion of personality, the notion of 
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the self as something vdiich exists or 
continues unchanged, may be an illusory 
notion, is doubtless as difficult as to 
realize that the earth is rotating •on its 
axis and revolving round the suji. Vet* 
the difficulty does not alter the fact. The 
truth, indeed, is that some facts can be 
explained just as satisfactorily on the 
assumption that the sun jnoves as they 
can be on the assumption that the earth 
moves. And those facts were precfsely 
the facts which were most obvious and 
which therefore monopolized the attention 
of man for countless centuries. The facts 
which were less obvious failed, for that 
•very reason, to arrest his attention. But, 
when his attention was arrested, it became 
evident eventually that wh^i all, the facts 
■^and not merely the most obvious — were 
taken into account, however great the 
difficulty of realizing the’iTiotion of the 
earth, the difficulties in the way of suppos- 
ing it motionless were infinitely greater. 
These difficulties however did not present 
themselves at first. At first, and for long 
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afterwards^- the supposition that the earth 
fived and motionlftss, and that, the- 
sun it Was that moved, sufficed as an 
exjglahation of the facts that were observed. 

» In. the. same way, the supposition that, 
though the things around one change, one 
does not change oneself — that one’s Self, 
or Personality, is “ something that con- 
tinues unchanged under a change of 
accidents ” — is a supposition which is easily 
maSe, which is made indeed without 
thinking, but which now in these later 
days may .seem incapable of sustaining 
any longer the weight and burden of the 
facts which science has accumulated upon 
it. 

In the lowest stage of development in 
which we can directly observe human 
society, we find not only that man believes 
— or rather we should say acts on the 
belief — in his' own personality, but also 
that everywhere around him he finds a 
personality not his own. He does things 
himself — or thinks he does — and his ex- 
planation of the things that happen to 
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him, if he feels that they require explana- 
tion, ie thfi-t thoy also ard the doing of 
some personal being or other. His notion 
is that he is a personal power, surrdoi^ed 
by personal powers. He believes in agents, • 
in personal agents ; and he has, as yet, no 
conception of impersonal causes. He is 
in the stage of development known as 
animism. The successive 'journeys of the 
sun do not seem to him to be successions 
merely. He must account for them ; and 
the only account he can render is that they 
are the doing or the behaviour of a personal 
power, which is like himself in that it is 
personal, though as power it transcends 
any power of his own. 

In this supposition of personal power he 
finds a satisfactory explanatimi of • the 
unexpected and the unforeseen. And, 
with his very limited knowledge of natural 
laws, much is to him unforeseeable that 
modern science predicts with a sense of 
certainty. Eclipses and comets which con- 
firm our knowledge of the laws of nature 
are ascribed by him to the arbitrary will 
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of the personal agents whom he supposes 
to produce them. On the other, hand, the 
events in* the ordinary, trivial round of 
hun^rf life, which happen in the usual way, 
•which are expected and which come off as 
expected, seem to require no explanation. 
They are regarded as quite natural. And 
the progress of knowledge, or at any rate 
the advance of^cientific knowledge, con- 
sists precisely in wresting territory from the 
domain of the unexpected and the unfore- 
seen. ^ It consists in ascertaining the con- 
ditions undef which an event, once unfore- 
seeable and startling in its occurrence, 
may be expected with assurance, or even 
be produced by man. When the conditions 
which determine that the thunder shall 
follow the lightning are known, there is 
nothing more mysterious or unexpected in 
the sequence than there is in the fact that 
the electric bell rings when you press the 
push. Primitive man’s supposition that 
personal power was required to account for 
the thunder — the Psalmist’s conviction 
that “ the voice of thy thunder was in the 
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heaven ” — becomes superfluous ; given 
the conditions enumerated by science, the 
thunder or the bell is heard. "No further 
explanation is necessary. There* is no 
room for any other conditions than those 
which science enumerates — and neither 
personal power nor arbitrary will is 
amongst those conditions. Science seeks 
to ascertain the conditions under which 
events do as a matter of fact take place ; 
and it formulates those conditions in the 
shape of laws of co-existence and succes- 
sion. So far has science now. advanced in 
dealing in this way with the occurrences 
which take place around us, that the 
existence of laws of nature is beyond the 
possibility of doubt. That our knowledge 
of them is as yet defective and erroneous 
is also beyond the possibility of doubt. If 
our knowledge of the laws of nature were 
not defective and erroneous, it would be 
impossible for science to advance. It is 
because there are defects and errors "that 
there is room and need for science to pro- 
gress. But the reason why science has 
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progressed thus far is that it has set aside 
the attempt to find amongst the.objects of 
nature eittfer personality or personal power. 
It n^ longer seeks for either. Its aim is to 
ascettain the laws of the co-existence and 
succession of the events that take place 
around us. 

But the events that take place around us 
are not the only-'events which interest us. 
What goes on within us interests us pro- 
foundly. And what goes on within us may 
be studied, as well as what takes place 
around us. ft may be studied and it is 
studied by Psychology. The object of 
Psychology, as a science, must obviously 
be the same as that of all other sciences. 
Their object is to ascertain the laws of 
nature. Its object therefore is to ascertain 
the laws of human nature. The other 
sciences study the co-existence and succes- 
sion of the events that take place around 
us. The science of Psychology studies the 
co-existence and succession of the events 
that take place within us. Psychology, 
John Stuart Mill tells us, is "the science 
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which is concerned with the uniformities of 
succession — the laws, whether ultimate or 
derivative — according to which mental * 
states succeed one another.” Psychology, 
therefore, as thus defined, deals with unt- 
formities ; like all the other sciences, it 
sets aside arbitrary will. By the very 
meaning of the words, what is “ arbitrary ” 
is not " uniform.” If mCiital states succeed 
one another in arbitrary fashion, they 

c 

do not succeed one another uniformly. 
And if there are no uniformities of ^succes- 
sion, there can be no science of mental 
states — that is, there can be no psychology. 
But it is undeniable that in similar circum- 
stances we have much the same feelings ; 
and when we have the same feelings we 
act in much the same way as before? Ob- 
viously, therefore, there are uniformities of 
succession within us, just as there are uni- 
formities of succession in' the events that 
take place around us. And if the latter 
can be studied and formulated with some 
degree of correctness, then the former can 
also. Human nature as well as physical 
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nature can be studied scientifically. 
Science can deal with the one as well as 
with the other — on the same terms and 
cottdi^ohs, viz., that arbitrary will is ex- 
cluded, and uniformity of succession is 
admitted. When however we have once 
come to see that uniformity of succession 
must be admitted, and the freedom of the 
will be excluded, A order that psychology 
may take its proper place amongst the 
sciences, we shall have little hesitation in 
taking pne further step. Indeed, if psy- 
chology is to. assume its full rank as a 
science we must take the one further step. 
Physical science, or the natural sciences, 
have, as we have seen, no use for the 
notion, entertained by primitive man and 
by thff Psalmist, that personal power is 
required to account for thunder and light- 
ning. “ The thuitderer,” a Jupiter tonans, 
is from the point* of view of science wholly 
superfluous : there is no such person. If 
then psychology is to be really scientific — 
if it is to be concerned solely with “ the 
uniformities of succession, according to 
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which mental states! succeed one ano^er ” 
— then just as a thunderer is superfluous, 
so from the poiat of view of science a 
thinket is superfluous; there is’np suCh 
person. Mfental states, or states qf con- 
sciousness, of course, there must be, if there 
is to be any psychology at all. And, those 
states of consciousness must hot only suc- 
ceed one another, but'inust exhibit uni- 
formities of succession, if psychology is to 

c 

be a science. But beyond or behind “ the, 
uniformities of succession, according to 
which mental states succeed one another ” 
it is as unnecessary for psychology to go, 
as it is for physical science to go beyond 
or behind the uniformities of succession 
which are to be observed in the occurrence 
of the events that take place around us. 
Indeed, just as the h 5 ?pothesis of “ a 
thunderer,” a Jupiter tonans, is, for the 
purposes of science, either otiose or posi- 
tively misleading, so for the science of 
psychology the hypothesis of “ a thinker ” 
is either otiose or positively misleading 
If it implies and is conceded to imply 
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nothing more than the fact, admitted on 
all hands, that consciousness exists and 
that states *of consciousness exhibit uni- 
formities. of succession, then the; hypo- 
tb^is of ^ “a thinker ” is otios^ and 
superfluous. No one denies the existence 
of consciousness. But the consciousness 
which is thus admitted to exist is, as 
HuJ^ley termed it,* " cpiphenomenal.” It 
accompanies successive states of the brahi, 
as the* shadow of a train may accompany > 
the train as it travels. But the shadow 
does no‘t make the train move ; nor does 
this “ epiphenomenal ” consciousness cause 
the successive states of the brain : it simply 
'accompanies them. 

If, on the other hand, the hypothesis of 
" a thinker ” is found on consideration 
to imply something more than that there 
are thoughts or states of consciousness, 
exhibiting uniformities of succession, that 
over and above, or behind, the changing 
thoughts or successive states of conscious- 
ness, there is “ something that continues 
unchanged,” a permanent Self or person. 
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then we rekpse into a position exactly 
parallel to the supposition discarded by 
physical science, that over arid above, ot 
behind., the thunder, there is “ athundBrer,’^ 
who thunders, when he chooses to 'do yi, 
arbitrarily. At the present day however 
we have given up the belief in a Jupiter 
tomns ; and, if we have given up the notion 
of " a thunderer,” we are, it may be argued, 
called upon, in consistency, to give up the 
notion of " a thinker.” 

Thus the events within us*and the events 
around us, when studied from the same 
point of view — the scientific point of view 
— and by the same method — the scientific 
method — point in the same direction and* 
to the same conclusion. All knowledge, 
if it is really knowledge, and not a m^appre- 
hension of facts, must be harmonious and 
consistent : it must form a unity. The 
unification of knowledge consists precisely 
in discarding assumptions prematurely 
made. Such premature assumptions, 
accounting for some facts only, must be 
discarded in favour of those which cmne 
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later and which account for a much wider 

range of facts. Personality, from Jhis point 

*of view, is 4n assumption which was early 

made, to account for all the events — 

ej^rnal and internal — which arrested the 
« • 

att^tion of man and called for explanation. 
It is an assumption which science has 
steadily set aside. The succession of 
evB^nts without uS can be explained by 
scie^e without resorting to that h 3 ?pO“ 
thesis! The succession of events within 
us can be explained by science without 
resorting to it. It is not an aid, but an 
embarrassment to science. It does not 
tend to the unification of knowledge, but, 
• by introducing an unfathomable gap 
between the personal and the impersonal, 
seems J:o make unification impossible. 

Perhaps it may be felt to be strange that 
all mankind, at all stages of human develop- 
ment, should have resorted to this notion 
of personality as the sole explanation of 
all events that take place around us and 
within us, and that yet this notion of 
personality should be a false explanation 
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of the facts. But, in the first* place, even 
if we asstjme this to have been the case, it 
is by no means unique or singular. As' 
we have already seen, the notiob that the 
earth cannot be moved was for thousands 
of years accepted as a fact, whereas it was 
really a false explanation of the actual 
facts. There is no a priori reason why a 
false inference should nbt, for a time, ^nd 
for a long time, be universally drawn. But, 
if it be felt strange that man should from 
the beginning have gone so far astray from 
the simple facts of observation ‘ as to 
attribute every event that interested him 
to personal agency, then it will also be felt 
‘necessary to inquire whether in the be- 
ginning he really did attribute everything 
that occurred to personal agency, whether, 
that is to say, it was from animism that 
man started in his attempt to explain the 
events that happen in the world, or from 
something earlier. And in point of fact 
within the last few years, inquiry into 
this question has been started ; and the 
theory of a pre-animistic period in the 
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intellectual evolution of man has been put 
forward. “^The root idea of this pne-Anim- 
tsm,” Mr. Clodd says in The Transactions of 
the Thj^d C&ngress of the History of Religions, 
rgoS, " is that of power everywhere, power 
vaguely apprehended, but immanent, and 
as yet unclothed with personal or super- 
natural attributes.” In a paper on “ Pre- 
Anipiistic Religion,*^ which appeared in Folk 
Lorex in June 1900, Mr. Marett had earlier 
arguedT that “ Religious Awe is towards 
Powers, and these are not necessarily spirits 
or ghosts, though they tend to become so.” 
And in the Census of India, 1901, Sir 
Herbert Risley tells us that in Chota Nagpur 
‘he has come across instances which ” linger 
on as survivals of the impersonal stages of 
early religion.” Sir Herbert’s impression 
is that what the jungle people there really 
do believe in is " not a person at all in any 
sense of the word,” but ” some sort of 
power.” Mr. Clodd cites as indicative 
of this’pre-animistic period, "the Melan- 
esian and Maori belief in a power or influence 
called mana, to which no personal qualities 
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are attributed,” and says that ” with 
this, in broad and indefinite jConception, 
may be compared the kutchi of the ' 
Australian Dieri, the agud of tho 'Torres 
Islanders, the manitou of the 4^gophins, 
the wakonda of the Dakotans, and the qM 
or orenda of the Iroquois.” ” The Bantu 
mulungu and the Kaffir unkukmkulu have 
no connection with the i^ea of personality,” 
and he quotes Mr. Hollis’s suggestion that 
in the engai of the Masai " we may have 
primitive and developed religious senti- 
ment, where the personality of the deity 
is hardly separated from striking natural 
j)henomena.” 

Let us now consider this pre-animistic ’ 
theory in its relation to the question of 
Personality. The notion of Personality is 
a notion which science, as we have seen, 
finds useless or worse than useless for its 
purposes. The uniformit'ies of succession 
which science is concerned to ascertain and 
establish, whether they be uniformities in 
the succession of the events that take place 
around man, or of those which take place 
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within him; can be ascertained and estab- 
lished without assuming the existence of 
* persons. Indeed, if by persons are meant 
beings possessing free-will, and having the 
power to act or not to act uniformly, then 
the notion of Personality is worse than 
useless for the purposes of science. From 
this point of view, if science is to be 
accepted, the notfon of Personality must 
be ’^regarded as an erroneous notion. It 
must'be regarded not as a fact, but as a 
false inference from the facts. It must be 
regarded not as a fact from the beginning 
but as a fallacy into which man stumbled. 
In the stage of his evolution known as 
animism, we find him fallen into the fallacy 
of supposing that he is a person having to 
do w4h other personalities, human and 
other than human. There must therefore 
have been a previous stage, prior to 
animism, in which as yet he had not 
stumbled into this fallacy. In this pre- 
animistic period, man observed succession 
in the events that took place around him, 
but he did not ascribe those events to the 
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action of any person : he had not yet the 
conception — the fallacious conception — of 
" a person at all, in any sense of the 
word.” What he had, we are tojd, was 
a vague conception of power, ” unclothed 
with personal or supernatural attributes.” 
When things happened to man, in this 
stage of his evolution, he did not regard 
them as the doing of dhy person at all : 
he ascribed them “ to some sort of powe^,” 
to power vaguely conceived. * 

For the moment let us suppose that this 
was so, and for the moment let us riot ask 
for any proof that it was so. Let us ask, 
And what then ? The supposition enables 
us to dismiss personality. If there was a 
stage in the evolution of man when he 
simply had not the vaguest conception 
of personality, he obviously could not use 
the conception of personal power to account 
for the occurrence of any event. When 
therefore he wished to explain anything 
that befell him, he was in one respect, 
and a very important respect, like the 
modern man of science : he did not make 
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the mistake of ascribing the event to any 
person or personality. And so far, the 
hypothesis of a pre-animistic period appears 
to harmonize with the view that the 
belief in personality is an inference — a 
false inference from the facts. The hypo- 
thesis of pre-animism enables us to point 
to a period wheh it had as yet never 
entered the mind of man to draw that 
inference. The teaching of science enables 
us to see that the inference — when it 
came to be drawn — was a false inference. 
Pre-animistic * man could not ascribe the 
production of events to personal agency, 
for the very sufficient reason that he had 
no conception of persons or personality. 

But^ though pre-animistic man on this 
supposition was thus in agreement with 
the most recent^ teachings of science, he 
was also, on this supposition, from the 
beginning absolutely wrong, from the 
scientific point of view, on another matter. 
According to the hypothesis, though pre- 
animistic man had no conception of a 
person at %11, in any sense of the word, 
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he had a vague conception of power, and 
it was to power, vaguely conceived, that 
he attributed the events which happened 
around him or happened to him. ‘ But 
science has come to set aside the concep- 
tion of power, just as it has set aside the 
conception of personality. Its object is 
to ascertain and state uniformities of 
succession ; and that it can do perfectly 
well without using the conception, ^ or 
reverting to the hypothesis, of power. 
Science deals with the sequence of ‘events 
and endeavours to ascertaih uniformities 
of sequence. Whether there is any power 
‘which produces those sequences and imi- 
formities is a question into which science 
does not enter. Whether there be such a 

e 

power or not does not in the least affect 
the fact that the sequences and uniformi- 
ties do actually obtain. ,But as regards 
pre-animistic man the supposition is that 
he did ascribe the occurrence of events 
to some sort of power ; and from the 
scientific point of view pre-animistic man 
was just as much in error ^ ascribing 
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events to some sort of power, as animistic 
man was 2n ascribing events to personal 
power or persons. In resorting to the 
supposition of power man went just as far 
astray from the simple facts with which 
scientific observation is concerned as he 
did in resorting to the supposition of 
persons or personjil power. 

Power, then, whether personal or im- 
pe.ss(jnaJ, is a conception for which science 
has no use. Power, either personal or 
impersonal, is an explanation of events to 
which man .has always had recourse. 
On the theory that animism is the earliest 
stage in the intellectual evolution of man, 
personal power was that in which man 
from the beginning sought the explanation 
of tile events that befell him. On the 
theory of pre-animism it was in power, 
power vaguely ’conceived, some sort of 
power, that man first sought the explana- 
tion of the events that befell him. Now, 
if the power to which, on the pre-animistic 
theory, man referred the events that befell 
him, was the power not of a person at all. 
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in any sense of the word, then perhaps 
it might.be argued that such* impersonal 
power, even though it was but a hypo- 
thesis, is at any rate a h5^othesis of which 
modern science is tolerant : it is a hypo- 
thesis with which the facts of science 
and of ordinary experience are reconcilable, 
whereas the hypothesis of personality or 
personal power is irreconcilable with the 
scientific conception of the uniformity* of 
nature. 

The question then is as to the nature of 
the power to which man in .the beginning 
referred the events that befell him. On 
,the pre-animistic theory, man at that stage 
of his history had not yet framed the 
conception, the fallacious conception of 
personality, or personal power. Obviously, 
therefore, if he had no idea of personality, 
he could have no idea of impersonality. 
The idea of personality must exist if it is 
to be denied. Impersonality is simply 
the denial of personality. Impersonal 
power is simply power which is not personal; 
and the idea of impersonal power could not 
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possibly enter the mind of a man unless he 
had some s&rt of notion of personal power. 
By universal consent man in the animistic 
period had a notion — however vague and 
however • unsatisfactory — of personality ; 
he explained every event that seemed to 
him to require explanation by ascribing it 
to the action of some personality — either 
a l^uman personalitj'^ or some being which 
resemiiled man in being a personality, 
but which possessed more and other 
powers, than man. Only by slow degrees 
did he come to attain to the idea of power 
in the abstract, apart from the person who 
exercised it. The idea of “ things,” having 
power to act, was an idea which animistic 
man did not possess. 

The 'argument advanced in support of 
the theory of pre-animism is that because 
man had no conception, or had not yet 
realized the conception, of things as im- 
personal, therefore he had no conception 
of persons and did not know persons to be 
persons. Now this argument would be 
conclusive, if it were true that personality 
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was a relative term, if person an^d thing were 
relative terms necessarily implying each 
other in the same way that “ mother ” and 
" child ” are terms each of which netessarily 
implies the other and neither ‘of .which 
can be understood without reference to 
the other. If “ person ” were a term 
which had no meaning, when considered 
apart from “ things,” as " mother ” w<^uld 
be a term without signification if \vft did 
not know the meaning of " child,” then 
indeed it would be undeniable that the 
conception of “ person ” could not arise 
or be understood before man had the con- 
ception of “ things.” But that is not the^ 
case : “ person ” is a term, the meaning 
of which involves no reference to ” things.” 
It is perfectly possible to this “day to 
suppose that persons and persons alone 
exist, that there is nothing and can be 
nothing which is impersonal. The sup- 
position may be false, it may oyerloo^ 
facts which are fatal to it. And animistic 
man may have overlooked those facts. 
If there are such facts, then it is part of 
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the theory pf animism that at that stage 
of his intellectual development man did 
overlook them. The theory of animism 
is; that ‘man did things (or supposed he 
did), and’ that he explained such things 
as he undertook to explain by supposing 
that they too were done by somebody. 
Whatever the conteption was that ani- 
mistic man framed of himself and his 
fellow^men and of the way in which or the 
power by which he and they performed 
actions; that conception was the conception 
of personality. And the conception of 
things,” having power to act had not yet 
been entertained by him : what we regard 
as lifeless, inanimate ” things,” he re- 
garded^ as living persons, acting as he did, 
and from motives similar to his, when 
they did act. The one and only explana- 
tion he could give or admit for anything 
that required explanation was that some- 
"body did it. The only power he could or 
did conceive of was personal power. That 
filled the whole field of his intellectual 
vision. 
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Those upholders therefore qf the theory 
of pre-afiimism who assert that the period 
of animism was preceded by " impersonal 
stages of early religion ” commit themsel^jes 
to maintaining that man framed the con- 
cept of impersonal things before he formed 
any concept of personality. But this 
position appears untenkble. 

Other upholders of the pre-animistic 
theory avoid the manifest error of suppos- 
ing that the concept of impersonal things 
could exist prior to and independent of 
the concept of personality^. They adopt 
a position which appears to be more in 
harmony with the theory of evolution. . 
They assume that the two concepts of the 
personal and the impersonal were evolved 
or differentiated out of some earlier concept, 

which was neither and which, when differ- 

« 

entiated, was differentiated into both. 
This eai'lier concept was vaguely conceived : 
it was neither the concept of personality 
nor the concept of thing, but was one in 
which both those concepts were held as it 
were in solution — to be precipitated at 
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some later time in some way as yet un- 
explained. What man at this period, on 
this theory, was aware of was power, 
neither ^personal nor impersonal, but 
" power vaguely conceived,” power not 
yet differentiated into personal power and 
impersonal power, power ” to which,” Mr. 
Clodd says, ” no personal qualities are 
attributed,” and to which therefore, we 
may add, no impersonal qualities could be 
attributed. In a word, at this period 
man did not distinguish between personal 
and impersonal power, between person 
and thing. But that is precisely what is 
meant by ” animism.” In the animistic 
period man did not distinguish between 
person and thing. And the reason why 
he did not differentiate between them is 
that as yet he had not formed the idea 
that things had power to act, whereas he 
knew that men did act. It is quite true 
that man at that time had not yet differ- 
entiated personal power from impersonal 
power. But it is also true that he knew 
he himself had power to act, even though 
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he had not yet formed the ide» that things 
could act. The root-idea of* animism is 

r 

that things were done by man and done 
to him ; and that in the one case as in the 

t 

other they were done by somebody — by 
man himself or by some one who Vese’mbled 
man, in that he did things and did them 
for a reason, but differed from him in so 
far as he did things which it was beyond 
man to do. 

We may therefore set aside that lorm 
of the pre-animistic theory which bases 
itself on the assumption that ofiginally 
power was conceived as being neither 
personal nor impersonal, and that only 
subsequently was it differentiated into the' 
personal and the impersonal. The division 
of power, into power which is i)ersQnal and 
power which is not, is an exhaustive 
division, there is no ropm for any third 
kind : power is either personal or it is not. 
The power Mr. Clodd talks of as being 
“ unclothed with personal attributes ” is 
simply impersonal power. And the pre- 
animistic theory is only of philosophic 
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value, if uiw^stood to mean that primitive, 
unsophisticated man, seeing facts^as they 
are, saw only impersonal power wherever 
he gaze<J. The theory may be said to be 
of* philosophic value, because it accords 
with Ihe philosophy which teaches that 
the uniformities of succession, exhibited 
by matter in motioi^ if they require power 
to account for them, are compatible only 
with the assumption of impersonal power. 
Thed if the power which manifests itself 
to us in uniformities of succession be 
impersonal, the theory of pre-animism 
shows that from the beginning man recog- 
nized the power as impersonal. If in 
'subsequent stages of his evolution he was 
for a long time led astray by the attempt 
to interpret that power as personal, the 
aberration was bound in the long run to 
be corrected : .that closer study of 
observed facts,* which we call science, 
necessarily recalled him from such specu- 
lative* extravagances to the actual uni- 
formities of succession, which are simply 
incompatible with the idea that they 
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are the expression of arbitrapr, personal 
power. 

This philosophic theory, however, makes 
two assumptions, and neither of fhem is 
a necessary assumption. It assumes that 
the free will of a personal power cannot 
behave uniformly ; and on the strength of 
that assumption it ii^fers that the uni- 
formities of succession which we observe 
cannot be the work of a personal power 
but are proof conclusive that the pdwer 
which produces them must be impersonal. 
Next it assumes that man framed the 
concept of impersonal things before he 
framed any concept of personality — that 
is to say, the idea of personality was 
denied before it was known. The truth 
however is that man from the beginning 
did things himself, and from that fact 
drew the conclusion that .the things which 
happened to him were don6 by somebody. 

We may therefore note that the philo- 
sophic theory which explains events by 
the assumption that they are the expres- 
sions of a power which must be impersonal. 
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is based siipply on an assumption : the 
power may be equally well assumed to be 
personal. Next, if there be no personal 
power ip the universe, then man indeed 
cdhnot be a personality, and his belief 
that he is a person must be fallacious. 
But inasmuch as it is a mere assumption 
that there is no pessonal power and that 
there are no persons in the universe, there 
is nothing but mere assumption to set 
agaiAst man’s belief in his own personality. 

There is, however, one interesting point 
of resemblance, or affinity which should 
not be overlooked, between the philosophic 
theory which denies personality and the 
‘intellectual position of man in the animistic 
stage. Animistic man found an explana- 
tion for* every event which struck him as 
requiring explanation in the supposition 
that it was the doing of some personal 
being. But evehts which happened to 
him in the ordinary course of things, in the 
way irf which they always had happened, 
and in which he took it for granted they 
would happen, required no explanation at 
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all. It was startling, unexpected occur- 
rences which alone called for explanation. 
So, too, to the modern man of science 
events which hapi>en in the usii|^l way, 
that is to say, uniformities of successidh, 
seem to require no explanation at all.' The 
savage does not invoke — even man in the 
animistic stage did not invoke — personal 
power to account for the expected, but only 
for the unexpected. Animistic man does 
not invoke impersonal power to account 
for the expected : he does not account for 
it, or think even of trying to account for it 
— he takes it for granted and as it comes. 

Now that is the interesting point of re- 
semblance between these two schools of 
thought, ancient and modern : the ordinary 
uniformities of succession, because «they are 
familiar and established, call for no ex- 
planation, or rather explanation consists 
simply in stating accurately the conditions 
under which a given event will take place. 
Why things should be so arranged, that 
given the conditions the event occurs, is a 
question which neither the man of science 
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nor animistjc man inquires into. For each 
the fact, the simple fact, suffices. If the 
philosopher likes to assume the existence 
oi impersonal power to account for the 
uniformity of succession, he may do so, as 
far afe the man of science is concerned. 
Animistic man did not account for the 
uniformity of successions by that or any 
other assumption at all ; it never occurred 
to him even to tr\’ to account for it — it 
never occurred to him that there was any- 
thing to account lor. And so, too, modern 
science aims janly at establishing uni- 
formities of succession, not at accounting 
for them. If the expected happens, no 
‘explanation is called for. The progress of 
science consists in teaching us what we 
may expect. It consists, that is to say, in 
steadily diminishing the unexpected. But 
it was the unexpected and the startling 
which animistic’ man explained by the 
assumption that some personal agent other 
than hhman produced it. The progress of 
science therefore has consisted in steadily 
diminishing the occasions, and the excuse 
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for resorting to the hypothesis |Of personal 
agency t« account for the events that take 
place around us. So successful has science 
proved that it does not hesitate in ^lolding 
that nature is absolutely and without ex- 
ception uniform ; we may, and as a matter 
of fact we do, know only some of the condi- 
tions which prevail around us, and conse- 
quently we can only foresee some of the 
consequences which will ensue. But, if 
nature is uniform, then we must believe 
that the consequences which we ^do not 
foresee arc, just as much, as the conse- 
quences which we do foresee, the outcome 
pf the pre-existing conditions. That is to 
say, if nature is throughout and without* 
exception uniform, then theoretically every 
event that happens is foreseeable.* Unex- 
pected and startling events only show our 
ignorance of the causes at work ; they do 
not warrant us in resorting to the hypo- 
thesis of personal agency to account for 
them. But even so — granting thht the 
course of nature is thus absolutely uniform, 
granting that the uniformity of nature 
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were not an assumption, but were a demon- 
strated fact — we shall, being human, still 
ask, Why ? We shall still ask what there 
i?in th^t fact, if it be a fact, inconsistent 
with th^ belief that the uniformity of 
nature is the expression of a will which 
knows no shadow of turning ? The idea, 
indeed, that the only evidence which can 
be adduced for the belief in a divine will 
consisjs in supposed violations of the uni- 
formity of nature wilt have to be dropped, 
if the pniformity of nature is proved in- 
violable. But ‘then the very uniformity of 
nature will harmonize with the conception 
of a divine will which changes not. 

On the other hand, we must bear in mind 
that the conception of the uniformity of 
nature 'does not adapt itself very readily 
to the theory of evolution. The essence of 
the theory of evolution is that the state of 
the universe at any moment is different from 
any state that has ever been before or 
will ever be again. What is implied in the 
very notion of uniformities of succession is 
that what has once occurred will under the 
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same conditions occur again. What is im- 
plied in •the very notion of evolution is 
that the same conditions never can recur. 
The course of nature exliibits not^ mon|>- 
tonous uniformity but continual change. 
If we cannot foresee — and we certainly 
cannot foresee — changes that a moment 
may bring forth, the rehson may be just the 
opposite of that alleged by the upholders 
of the theory that nature is uniform. , They 
hold that nature is uniform and that we 
can only dimly trace the lines on which she 
works ; but though our vision is unsteady, 
her lines nevertheless are fixed. But 
•^possibly the actual truth may be that 
neither the course of nature nor that of 
human nature is pre-deter mined. And the 
reason why we cannot foresee it maj^ simply 
be that it is not yet fixed. It may be that 
what is not yet cannot fof that very reason 
now be known. 



CHAPTER II 

PSYCHOLOGY AND PERSONALITY 

0 

Hume's position, that man is nothing but a collection 
of different perceptions ; and that, consequently, I am 
certain I do not exist — William James* argument (i) 
that pefsonality is an inference, and a mistaken infer- 
ence ; (2) that the only thinker is the passing thought. 

I F any scieppe can tell us what Person- 
ality or the Self is, it should be the 
science of Psychology. And yet the science 
of Psychology tells us in the long run either 
that there is no Self, no Personality ; or 
that the problem of Personality is one 
which can no more be solved by the science 
of psychology than the question whether 
there is a God dan be solved by science in 
general. If then we assume that what 
science cannot know cannot be knowledge, 
— if, that is to say, we deny the value of 
metaphysics, — ^we shall hold that neither 

39 
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problem is soluble, that is to say we shall 
adopt the Agnostic position. Now, the 
Agnostic attitude seems to some people a 
rational attitude to assume towards the 
question whether there is or is not a Divine 
Personality ; there seems to them to be no 
absurdity in saying there may or may not 
be a God, but that it is impossible to know 
whether there is or is not . But to assume the 
Agnostic attitude towards human person- 
ality, and to say, “ I may or may not e\ist, 
but in either case it is quite impossible for 
me to know whether I do or. do not,” is an 
absurdity from which, when once it is plainly 
stated, most people shrink. The absurdity 
is equally great whether it be towards the 
Divine Personality or the human that the 
Agnostic attitude is assumed ; but the 
absurdity is, for various reasons, more 
easily swallowed in the one case than in 
the other. 

But the Agnostic attitude towards the 
problem of personality is based on the 
assumption that the science of Psychology 
leaves the problem open, whereas to some 
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psychologists it seems that their science, so 
far from leaving the problem open, defin- 
itely decides it against the existence of 
Personality. Those psychologists who dis- 
believe *in metaphysics are especially con- 
cerned to rescue the problem of personality 
from metaphysical discussion, and to 
decide it, if possibie, by psychology on 
scientific grounds. Speaking generally, we 
may say that psychologists who decide, or 
interpret psychology as deciding, against 
Personality, do nothing more than repeat 
Hume’s argument. Hume’s argument, in 
the famous chapter on Personal Identity in 
his Treatise on Human Nature, may be 
' summed up in a few short quotations. He 
says : " There are some philosophers who 
imagine we are every moment intimately 
conscious of what we call our self ; that we 
feel its existence and its continuance in 
existence, and ’are certain, beyond the 
evidence of a demonstration, both of its 
perfect identity and simplicity. . . . Un- 
luckily all these positive assertions are 
contrary to that very experience which is 
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pleaded for them ; nor have we any idea of 
Self, after the manner it is here explained. 

. . . For my part, when I enter most inti- 
mately into what I call myself, I always 
stumble on some particular perception or 
other of heat or cold, light or shade* love 
or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can 
catch myself at any time without a percep- 
tion, and never can observe anything but 
the perception. ... If any one upon 
serious and unprejudiced reflection thinks 
he has a diflerent notion of himself, I must 
confess I can no longer reason with him. 
... He may, perhaps, perceive something 
simple and continued which he calls himself ; 
though I am certain there is no such' 
principle in me. But setting aside some 
metaphysicians of this kind, I may "venture 
to affirm of the rest of mankind that they 
are nothing but a bundle or collection of 
different perceptions.” 

It will be observed that Hume says : 
*' When I enter most intimately into what 
I call myself, I always stumble on some 
particular perception or other,” and this 
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mode of expression seems to imply that I 
who enter into what I call myself am 
different from that into which I enter. If 
tljat is what is meant, as well as implied, 
then it is, evident that the various percep- 
tions tof heat or cold, light or shade, love or 
hatred, pain or pleasure, are not the same 
as I who have the v^arious perceptions. I 
am not any one of them ; they are, all of 
them, .things on which I stumble. I am 
not a pain or a pleasure. I am not any one 
of the (lifferent perceptions which I have, 
nor am I a bundle or collection of different 
perceptions. If that is so, if I am not a 
perception or a pleasure or a pain, then, 
of course, I am not to be found in the 
bundle or collection of different perceptions. 
And Hdme’s argument seems to be that if 
I am not to be found in the bundle, I am 
found not to exist at all. " When I enter 
most intimately into what I call myself,” 
I find ” nothing but a bundle or collection 
of different perceptions.” By ” myself ” 
Hume evidently means as he says, “ noth- 
itig but a bundle or collection of different 
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perceptions.” But when he says that 
” I stumble on some particular perception 
or other,” he seems to draw a distinction 
between the subject of the verb ” stumbl%” 
and the object. ” I ” am the su|t>ject who 
stumble on, or enter on, something ; ahd the 
object on which I stumble, or into which 
I enter, is spoken of by Hume indifferently 
as ” myself,” and as nothing but a bundle 
or collection of different perceptions.^ Now, 
if we take the object on which I stumble, 
or into which I enter, to be a bundle of 
perceptions, and nothing but a bundle of 
perceptions, then ” I ” the subject am 
plainly different from the perceptions wliich 
I have. And if I am not to be found in the 
perceptions, that is simply because I, who 
have the perceptions, am not ond* of the 
perceptions that I have. The inference 
that I who have the perceptions do not 
exist is obviously a false inference. It 
simply amounts to saying that because I 
— as everybody will agree — am not one 
of my perceptions, and am not one of 
the objects which I perceive, therefore 
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I, the subject, who perceive, do not 
exist. 

But, as already said, Hume speaks of 
tlmt on which I stumble sometimes as being 
a bundle of perceptions and sometimes as 
being/' rnyself.” The question then arises 
whether I who stumble am to be regarded 
as identical with the “ self ” on which I 
stumble, or as different from “ myself.” 
Now, as we have seen, if we identify the 
object on which I stumble with Hume’s 
"bundle of perceptions,” there is no 
difficulty : I aiji neither a sensation nor a 
bundle of sensations — I am not a pleasure 
or a pain ; I am not heat or cold, or light or 
'shade ; I am not any of the sensations 
that I have, or all of them. Neither 
can anj;*or all of them be " myself.” Nor, 
when I stumble on some particular percep- 
tion or other, do. I enter into what I call 
myself. The svfbject which stumbles on 
something or other is not the object on 
which* it stumbles. But though this is 
evidently true it is evidently not what 
Hume me^mt : it is the diametrical opposite 
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of the conclusion which he wished to draw. 
The conclusion which he wished to establish 
was that I am nothing but the percep- 
tions which I have. His words therefore, 

“ When I enter most intimately irfto what 
I call myself,” ought to be interpreted 
according to the meaning which he himself 
puts upon the term^ which he ; employs. 
By " myself ” he declares that he means 
" nothing but a bundle or collection of 
different perceptions.” If therefore* the 
term ” I ” as used by Hume is identical 
with ” myself,” then his v^ords, “ when I 
enter most intimately into what I call 
myself,” mean ” when a bundle or collec- 
tion of perceptions enters into a bundle or" 
collection of perceptions.” Such words, 
however, have no meaning. And‘if they 
liad — if pleasure or pain, heat or cold, light 
or shade, which according to Hume are 
perceptions, could perceivte anything — stiJI 
the words would be irrelevant. They 
would be irrelevant because the question 
in dispute is not about perceptions, but 
about my perceptions — about t^e perc^- 
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tions which I have. Perceptions which 
nobody has simply do not exist. And 
as they do not exist they cannot explain 
nothing. As they do not exist, it is 
impossible for Hume or any one else to 
enter/ into them. The only perceptions I 
can enter into are my own ; and the only 
person \\^o can enta* into my sensations 
is myself. Hume says : “I never can 
catch myself at any time without a per- 
ception,” but it would be at least as true 
to say that I never can at any time catch 
a perception without myself. Hume, how- 
ever, thinks that he can catch a percep- 
tion without himself. That is obviously 
‘erroneous : the only i>erceptions any one 
can have are his own. But without dwell- 
ing on that, let us simply observe Hume’s 
position as he states it himself. His 
position is that I can catch perceptions, 
but can never ‘catch myself ; therefore 
the perceptions exist, but “ I ” do not. 
The reply is obvious : if " I ” do not exist 
I cannot catch perceptions or anything 
else. Hu^e cannot start his argument 
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without admitting tliat I, the subject, 
exist : "I” enter intimately into what I 
call myself, “ I ” stumble on some percep- 
tion or other, “I” observe nothing ljut 
perceptions, “ I ” have a certain notion 
of myself, " I ” am certain that* no ^ther 
notion exists in me. Nay ! in the last 
resort he falls back upon his owr4 personal 
certainty that the facts are as he states, 
and not as they are stated by the meta- 
physicians whom he waives aside. • The 
metaphysician, being a metaphysician, 
“ may perhaps,” Hume jays, ” perceive 
something simple and continued, which he 
calls himself ; though I am certain there 
is no such principle in me.” Of course,' 
if there is no “ me,” there can be no such 
principle in me. But if there is no such 
principle as ” self,” if “I” do not exist, 
then how can " I ” be certain ? There is 
no " I ” to be certain ; ‘ and the whole 
argument collapses. On the other hand, 
if there is an " I ” to be certain, and if I 
am certain, then to say ” I am certain 
I do not exist,” is simple self-contra- 
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diction. Yet it is on that simple self- 
contradiction that Hume’s redudtion of 
the self to “ nothing but a bundle or 
collection of different perceptions” is 
based. ' 

Let»us now turn to a modern psychologist, 
the late William James, and let us take 
the chapter in his Principles of Psychology 
which deals with ” The Consciousness of 
Self.” In its widest possible sense.” he 
says,*” a man’s Self is the sum total of 
all that ye can call his, not only his body 
and his psychio powers, but his clothes 
and his house, his wife and children, his 
ancestors and friends, his reputation and 
works, his lands and horses, and yacht 
and bank account.” This sentence occurs 
on the fitst page of the chapter, and at 
once marks James’ position as akin to 
Hume’s. A difference there is. Hume 
says the Self is* nothing but different 
perceptions. James includes much more 
— indeed he includes so much that even 
a solipsist could hardly complain that it 
did not include enough. The difference 
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however is not of importance to our present 
argument. What is of importance is the 
resemblance. James says, “A man’s Self 
is the sum total of all that he can call hip.” 
That is to say, there are first all the things 
that can be called his, and next there is 
“ he ” who calls them his ; and the man's 
Self is the sum total of the things that 
can be called his. But “ he,” the man, is 
just left out. He does not figure j^mongst 
the sum total of all the things that can be 
called his. The Self includes theip indeed, 
but finds no room for him.* Thus from the 
stait James is in harmony in this matter 
with Hume. By ” myself ” Hume tells 
us he means ” nothing but a bundle or 
collection of different perceptions.” The 
Self, according to Hume, consists of the 
perceptions and does not include the 
percipient, just as according to James a 
man’s self consists of all fhat can be called 
his but does not include the owner. 

According to James ” the sum total of 
all that a man can call his ” constitutes 
the Empirical Self or Me. And, when 
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%ines analyses the Empirical Self or Me, 
we find its constituents to be *(i) the 
Material Self, (2) the Social Self, (3) the 
Si^ritual Self. The material self is not 
merely ^he body. That is only part of 
the material self. The material self, as 
nnderstooji by James, comprises father, 
mother, wife and children, our home, our 
property, anything that is saturated with 
our labour. “ There are,” he saj^s, ” few 
men 'who would not feel personally anni- 
hilated ii a lifelong construction of their 
hands or brains — say an entomological 
collection or an extensive work in manu- 
script — were suddenly swept away.” Next 
there is the social Self. ” A man’s social 
self is the recognition he gets from his 
mates.” *And from this it follows that, 
” properly speaking, a man has as many 

social selves as thfere are individuals who 

* 

recognize him and carry an image of him 
in their mind." Finally, there is the 
Spiritual Self by which James means, 
he says, " a man’s inner or subjective 
being, his psychic faculties or dispositions." 
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It is important, therefore, for a proper 
comprehension of what James means by 
the Empirical Self or Me, to understand 
that by the Spiritual Self James me^s 
not the subject or person who 'has the 
faculties or displays the dispositions, but 
the faculties or dispositions jtaken by 
themselves. “ These psychic dispositions,” 
he says, ” are the most enduring and 
intimate part of the self.” Th® other 
parts of the self, according to Jameii, are 
of course the Material Self, and the Social 
Self, alreadj'^ described. Erom them the 
Spiritual Self is quite distinguishable. It 
may be regarded in the abstract or in the 
concrete. Regarded in the abstract it is 
but psychic faculties or dispositions. In 
consciousness, "as it actually 'presents 
itself,” James says, ” a plurality of such 
faculties is always to be found.” From 
these words it would seem, then, according 
to James, that the faculties or dispositions 
which make up that part of the Empirical 
Self or Me designated the Spiritual Self are 
found in consciousness as it actually pre- 
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sents itself. And to bring out the fact 
that the Empirical Self or Me is an object 
observed and is not the subject, or the 
p^son, I, that docs the observing, we 
have oilly, when James speaks of con- 
sciousness as actually presenting itself, to 
ask to wjiom does consciousness present 
itself, and by whom is a plurality of 
faculties always found in consciousness ? 
If consciousness presents itself, it must 
presfent itself to some subject ; if a plurality 
of faculties is always found, they must be 
found by some one. Taking the Empirical 
Self to be, as James describes it to be, 
“ the Self of Selves,” and granting it to 
be, as James defines it to be, nothing but 
psychic faculties or dispositions, we still, 
when tofd that " it actually presents itself,” 
must ask, to whom ? Thus far all that we 
have got from James is that psychical 
fsculties or dispositions are presented. 
Indeed at this point of James’ argument 
we find that we have lost something that 
we started with. At the beginning of his 
chapter, James started with the words. 
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" a man’s self is the sum total of all that 
he can call his.” We started, that is to 
say, with what is important in a discussion 
of personality, viz. a personal pronoun 
and a possessive pronoun. Bvit' in this 
“abstract way of dealing with conscious- 
ness” the personal pronouns drop out and 
a plurality of faculties alone is left. 

This abstract way of dealing with the 
Spiritual Self indeed reduces the Spiritual 
Self to something impersonal. This self 
of selves ” this “ central nucleus of the 
Self,” James tells us, is felt — by whom he 
does not say. i\nd this central active 
self, this self of selves, he tells us, “when 
carefully examined, is found to consist 
mainly of the collection of [certain] peculiar 
motions in the head or between the head 
and throat.” The inference from, or rather 
the plain meaning of these words is, that 
the Spiritual Self consists of certain peculiar 
motions. And if so, the Spiritual Self 
seems certainly impersonal. But these 
motions in the head, or between the head 
and neck, which constitute the Spiritual 
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*’Self, are felt. And if felt, they are felt 
by some one ; and they are not the person 
who feels them. If, on the other hand, 
tifey are felt by nobody, they are feelings 
which are not felt — that is to say, they are 
a sejf-cofitradiction. Be this however as 
it may, |?y the Spiritual Self James means 
simply certain motions which are felt in 
the head or between the head and neck. 
He does not mean the subject or person 
wh* feels them. 

Thus, when James has completed his 
analysis of the* Empirical Self or Me, and 
has enumerated its constituents, viz., the 
Material Self, the Social Self, and the 
’Spiritual Self, he has nowhere found in 
them any subject or person. He has 
found feelings, but nowhere any person who 
has the feelings — thoughts, but nowhere 
any subject who ‘thinks them. Since then 
4he person or su*bject who thinks and feels 
is not to be found in the Empirical Self or 
Me, fhere remains only one quarter in 
which we can look for it, and that is, 
according to James, the sense of personal 
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identity. If it is not to be found there, 
we may rest assured that the notion of a 
person or subject is a false inference from 
the facts. The bottom facts will be tho’igMs 
and feelings — thoughts which no person 
thinks and feelings which nobody' feel^. If 
therefore James' argument leaejs to the 
conclusion that there are unfelt feelings 
and non-existent thoughts, there' must be 
something wrong with his argument. Let 
us therefore examine it. « 

His argument starts from the sense of 
personal identity. His conclusion is that 
there is neither identity nor personality ; 
there are only passing thoughts. The 
first and indispensable step in his argu-* 
ment is to beg the question. In the first 
paragraph of the section on the Sense of 
Personal Identity he assumes what it is 
his object and his business to prove, viz., 
that a thought can happen or exist without 
any thinking subject or person : each 
thought, he says, may think of a multitude 
of thoughts. On the next page he says: 
“ The thought not only thinks [of a present 
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? self and a self of yesterday], but thinks that 
they are identical.” But the whole ques- 
tion at issue is begged, when it is thus 
^sumed at the beginning that ” I ” do 
not thiak ; and it is begged without any 
explpnation — yet surely some explanation 
is required, if we are expected to believe 
that our thoughts can take place without 
our thin*king them. 

The» next step in the argument is to 
represent the sense of our own personal 
identity, not as something of which we are 
directly aware*, but as a conclusion or 
inference drawn. The sense of our per- 
sonal identity, James says, “ is a conclusion 
grounded either on the resemblance in a 
fundamental respect, or on the continuity 
before the mind, of the phenomena com- 
pared.” The sense of our personal identity, 
then, is a conclusion, and it is a conclusion 
based on the resemblance which certain 
phenomena display when compared to- 
gether. Certain phenomena — certain 
mental phenomena — when compared to- 
gether display a resemblance, and from 
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that resemblance the conclusion of our 
personal identity is drawn. Further, these 
phenomena — these mental phenomena — are 
continuous to the mind, or display " cdA- 
tinuity before the mind ” ; and from this 
continuity again the inference' of ^ our 
personal identity is drawn. ♦ 

James therefore evidently holds that 
we have no sense of our personal 'identity, 
if by “ sense ” is meant that we are directly 
aware, or have immediate apprehensf.on, 
of it. Our personal identity simply is not 
known to us at all : it is a pure inference — 
and a mistaken inference. There are pheno- 
mena before the mind which exhibit 
resemblance to one another and display 
continuity ; and from these phenomena, 
with their continuity and resemblance to 
one another, a conclusion is drawn. Then 
wc ask. By whom or by what is the inference 
drawn ? Apparently, since the pheno* 
mena from which the inference is drawn 
are before the mind, it is to the min'd that 
the phenomena are presented, and it is by 
the mind that the inference is drawn. 
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James’ argument, therefore, cannot start 
without postulating that there is a mind, 
that phenomena are presented to it, and 
fliat it draws inferences from them, that is 
to say,» thinks thoughts about them. In 
other w6rds, our personality is not an 
inferencei from ouf thoughts but a condition 
without which there would be no thoughts. 
James However imagines that our person- 
ality 4s an inference, and that it is an 
inference from the phenomena presented 
to us. ‘If it were an inference from the. 
phenomena, if*it were an inference at all, 
it would be a mistaken inference ; and 
James would be right. But it is not an 
inference from the phenomena : it is the 
subject to whom the phenomena are 
presented. The word " phenomenon ” in 
itself implies a person to whom it is 
presented or appears : a thing which 
•appears to nobody is not a phenomenon 
or appearance at all. There can be no 
phenomena or appearances if there is no 
subject to whom they can appear. 

If further proof be wanted to show that 
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James does, without knowing it, postulate ^ 
a subject or person, it can be found in his 
own words. The sense of our personal 
identity, he says, “ is grounded on the 
resemblance of the phenomena compared.” 
If phenomena are compared they must be 
compared by somebody.' It is evidently 
possible to overlook the fact that phenomena 
or appearances can only appear to some- 
body, for James does overlook itv But 
even if we pass that by and suppose that 
phenomena can just appear, all by them- 
selves, how can they possibly be compared 
unless some one compares them ? A sub- 
ject or person is simply indispensable. If 
nobody makes comparisons, no compari- 
sons will be made. If nobody draws 
inferences, no inferences will be drawn. 

It is not however our personality alone, 
but our personal identity which James 
seeks to explain away. He explains if 
away first by substituting resemblance for 
identity ; and next by seeking for it in the 
phenomena and not in the mind to which 
the phenomena are presented and by 
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f which the phenomena are compared. But, 
by the very meaning of the words, “ re- 
semblance ” is not the same as ” identity.” 
Things which resemble one another are 
things 'yhich, though they resemble one 
another, 'are different. If they were not 
diffefent,^ they vCould not resemble one 
another : they would be identical. When, 
then, Jdmes says that the sense of our 
personal identity is grounded on the 
resemblance of the phenomena compared, 
and argues that such resemblance is no. 
good ground for inferring identity, the 
reply is that, whether the phenomena 
compared by the mind or person resemble 
one another or not, is an irrelevant con- 
sideration. What is asserted by the up- 
holders 'of personal identity is not that the 
phenomena presented to the subject or 
person are identical, but that the subject 
•or person to whom they are presented and 
by whom they are compared, is identical. 

The case is the same with the continuity 
of the phenomena. According to James 
there is a continuity in the phenomena 
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before the mind ; and from that continuity, 
according to James, the false inference is 
drawn, that the person to whom the phen- 
omena are presented possesses identity 
or is identically the same person thrpughout. 
Now, if continuity in the phenonlena were 
the single solitary premise gi\ien, (then 
personal identity would have to an 
inference from it ; and then we should have 
to consider vvlicther it was a legitimate 
inference, or, as James maintains, a false 
inference from it. But it is not from con- 
tinuity in the phenomena that James starts. 
It is continuity in the phenomena before the 
mind that he starts from, as he says 
himself. And if there is continuity in the 
phenomena before the mind or subject, 
there must be continuity in the mind or 
subject to which the phenomena appear. 
But once more the subject’s identity in 
continuity is not an inference from the^ 
continuity of the phenomena presented 
to the subject or person. It is not in the 
phenomena presented that the subject’s 
identity is to be sought or can be found. 
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^but only in the subject to whom the pheno- 
mena are presented and by whom they are 
compared. When James says that our 
pefsonal identity “ is grounded on the 
resemblance of the phenomena compared " 
he admits that continuous phenomena 
are compared ; but if compared they must 
be compared by some subject or person ; 
and the subject or person who apprehends 
and compares continuous phenomena must 
be ^here all the time ; and unless it were the 
same pe^fson or self who compared them 
they could not be compared at all. 

To James, however, it seems that my 
personality and my personal identity aie 
mferences. If he regarded my personality 
as an inference from “ my ” thoughts, it 
would bb open to us to say that by talking 
of " my ” thoughts he simply begged the 
question, for “ my ” thoughts imply “ me.” 
and without “ me ” there could be no 
thoughts of the kind called “ mine.” It 
is therefore of the essence of his argument 
to assume the existence of thoughts which 
are not ” yours ” or ” mine,” but are the 
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thoughts of no thinker or person- whatso-^ 
ever. And if there are such thoughts, 
then the inference that they are “ my ” 
thoughts or “ your ” thoughts, or are the 
thoughts of any person or thinker what- 
ever, must be erroneous ; for th^ assump- 
tion from which James ‘starts i^ that the 
only thoughts that exist or occur aijk the 
thoughts of no person or thinker at all. 

Accordingly, we have first of tall to 
understand how the problem of persQnal 
identity presents itself, if with James 
we begin by assuming no person or thinker 
whatever. In that case we begin by 
admitting the existence of thoughts, and 
we select for consideration the one par- 
ticular thought of personal identity ; and 
we desire to know whether that particular 
thought is correct or not — in James' 
words, “ wliether it be* right or wrong 
when it says, I am the same self that I was 
yesterday.” Now if the proper way to 
begin is by assuming no thinker or person 
or self whatever, then the thought ought not 
to make any such assumption : it ought 
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io say, " This thought is the same thought 
as it was yesterday,” and all we have to 
inquire is whether the thought is right or 
wfdng in sa5dng so. And the answer to 
the inquiry is plain ; no thought to-day is 
identical with any of yesterday’s thoughts 
Therq may be a resemblance between them. 
There can be no identity. And James 
concluhes» therefore there can be no 
personal identity. Of course, no person- 
ality or personal identity can be inferred 
from thq premise, “ This thought is the 
same as that,” if we begin by stating that 
thought does not imply any thinker or 
person. Evidently therefore James does 
Aot start from the premise, ” This thought 
is tlie same thought as it was yester- 
day.” • 

The premise he starts from is the one 
he himself lays down in his own words, 
'i I am the same sfelf that I was yesterday.” 
That is the thought from which he starts. 
The thought may be wrong, as James 
intends to show. But right or wrong it 
is there, and we have got to start with it, 
5 
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or else we cannot begin discussing it at 
all. Very good ! then we have, to start' 
with, the notions of self, or personality, 
and of personal identity. They are •not 
inferences drawn but premises given. 
And they are premises giv^ by the 
thought which, according to J^ames, 
assumes no person* or thinker whatever. 
The very thought which according to 
James assumes no thinker, no " I,’i asserts 
personality, declares that “ I am," and 
goes on to declare, " I am the saipe person 
that I was yesterday.” . It asserts that 
there is only one “I" to-day and yesterday. 
It denies that there was one self yesterday, 
and that there is another self to-day. 

James, however, interprets the words, 
” I am the same self that I was yesterday,” 
to imply that to-day’s self, the present 
self, and yesterday’s, are different selves. 
And he does so obviously, because he 
identifies ” thought ” and ” self.” From 
this identification it follows that there are 
many passing thoughts and therefore as 
many transient selves. Hence it is that 
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can say, " The only question for us is 
as to what consciousness may mean when 
it |:5 l11s the present self the same with one 
of the past selves which it has in mind.” 
That is to say, the only question for us is 
as to what' conscioysness may mean when 
it calls the present thought the same 
with any past thought. And to that 
question^ as we have seen, James’ answer 
is that no present thought is the same 
with 'any past thought, though they may 
have some resemblance to one another. 
Different thoughts cannot have identity ; 
and if we admit that a thought, which 
implies no thinker or subject, is, as James 
says, a self, then it will follow that there 
are just as many transient .selves as there 
are transitory thoughts ; and that there 
is no personal identity because no two 
thoughts can be identical. 

If then with James we assume that the 
given facts, with which we have to start, 
are successive thoughts, without any 
person who thinks them, how are we to 
explain the continuity of thought which 
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James admits to exist ? Continuity seem^ 
to presuppose the unity and identity, the 
personal unity and personal identity, 

James is anxious to represent as an inference 
and a mistaken inference. Common-sense, 
as James does not hesitate to ‘point out, 
would drive us to idmit that there is " a 
self-same and changeless principle " of 
personal identity running through the 
whole stream of thought. How then is 
James to explain — and to explain kway 
— what common-sense thys demands ? The 
explanation is very simple. " Each 
thought,” James says, ” dies away and is 
replaced by another. The other, among 
the things it knows, knows its own pre- 
decessor, and greets it, saying,. Thou art 
mine, and part of the same self with me. 
Each later thought, knowing and including 
thus the thoughts which went before, is the 
final receptacle — and appropriating them 
is the final owner — of all that they contain 
and own.” Each thought, then, is cognitive, 
for it knows the thoughts that went before ; 
and it is an agent, exercising choice, ap- 
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. propriating some of the thoughts that went 

^before as its " own,” and repudiating others. 

In criticizing this it may be well to begin 
by* calling to mind that James has previ- 
ously said that there are as many ” selves ” 
as there are passing thoughts. " The 
only question for* us, is,” he said, what 
consciousness means by calling " the present 
self th*e with ontj of the past selves.” 
He ha'^ expressly explained that these 
many fleeting, transitory selves are not 
for one moment to be confused with the. 
one, personal, identical self, which meta- 
physics and common-sense agree in recog- 
nizing as a fact, but which James regards 
as an inference, and a mistaken inference, 
from facts. Yet, now, in the passage just 
quoted, ’James represents each thought 
as saying to its predecessor. Thou art 
part of the same' self with me. Surely, 
it is clear that if each thought is part of 
the same self, no thought is more than 
part ol the self. How then can ” the 
passing thought be,” as James says that 
it is, ” the Thinker ” or self ? No thought 
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can be the self, if each thought is but part 
of the self. And if each thought is bu^* 
part of the self, no thought is the self, 
and no thought is the thinker. “ Ea^ 
thought dies away, and is replaced by 
another,” as James says, but the person 
who thinks is there ^all the time. Indeed, 
when James speaks of each thought as 
not only knowing the thoughts tJiat went 
before, but as being an agent and exfercising 
choice, he is simply personifying each 
.thought. “The passing Thought then,” 
he says, ” seems to be the Thinker.” If 
so, then the stream of thought which 
passes through your mind is a stream 
of selves or thinkers. By personifying 
thoughts wc do not get rid of personality, 
any more than the magician's apprentice, 
by breaking to pieces the broom-stick, 
got rid of the pail of water it was fetching. 
On the contrary, all the pieces fetched 
pails. So too the result of breaking up 
the i^ty of the self is that we ge*t a self 
bewitched into as many selves as there 
are thoughts. But this embarrassing result 
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is a mere piece of magic, which substitutes 
* passing thoughts in the place of the 
identity of the thinker. 

* *It would seem to be quite plain that, if 
the passing thought is the Thinker, then 
there must be as many Thinkers as there 
are passing Thoilght?, But it should be 
noticed that James does not seem always to 
hold \oihis, for he says, " Our ‘ Thought ’ 
— a cdgnitive phenomenal event in time — 
is„if it exist at all, itself the only Thinker 
which the facts require." These words may 
mean that only’one Thinker is required by 
the facts, and not as many thinkers as there 
are passing thoughts. But to put such a 
meaning on the words would be wholly in- 
consistent with James’ description of the 
consciousness of self, for which he claims, 
when summarizing it, that it is " unen- 
cumbered with any hypothesis save that of 
•the existence of passing thoughts or states 
of mind." “ The consciousness of self," 
he says, “involves a stream of thought, 
each part of which as * I ' can (i) remember 
those which went before ; and (2) empha- 
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size and care paramountly for certain 
ones among them as ‘ me’ and appropriate j 
to these the rest.” The distinction which 
in these words James draws between thfe 
‘ I ’ and the ' me ’ is made still more explicit 
when he goes on to say, “ This me is an 
empirical aggregate ^of things objectively 
known. The / which knows them . . . 
is a Thought, at each moment different 
from that of the last moment, but sippro- 
priative of the latter, together with all that 
tjie latter called its own.” And “ that 
Thought,” he adds, ” is itself the thinker.” 
It is then clear from these words that there 
are, according to James’ argument, as many 
thinkers as there are moments; and each 
Thinker is different from every otherThinker. 

Now this theory is at least very different 
from the Common-sense view of the self : 
it does away with the identity of the self. 
The Common-sense view is fhat the self is as* 
it were one continuous, unbroken line. 
James’ view substitutes for the unbroken 
line a series of dots, each one of which is a 
thinker or self, and every one of which is 
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different from every other thinker or self 
*in the row. His very first words, in sum- 
marizing his argument, are ; “ The con- 
sfcibusness of self involves a stream of 
thought.” The stream of thought then is 
what James starts from. He chooses to 
begin, because he? ha^ to begin, with the 
stream of thought — coivtinuous and un- 
broken. . In his very next words, indeed, 
he abandons it : ” The consciousness of Self 
involves a stream of thought,” he says, 
“each part of which as ‘ I ’ remembers” 
and appropriates those which went before. 
Thus, for the continuous line he substitutes 
parts or dots, for the stream of conscious- 
ness he substitutes disconnected drops. 
Nay ! more. When we start, as James 
starts, ^luth the consciousness of Self as 
involving a stream of thought, we start with 
one Seif only, continuous and indivisible. 
That Self is the ‘ 1.’ But James divides the 
stream into drops, the line into dots, con- 
sciousness into separate thoughts ; and 
then says each of those dots is a self ; there 
are many selves and not the one Self, from 
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the consciousness of which we originally 
started. Perhaps therefore it may 
suggested that though James starts by 
speaking in his very first words of a stre^ib 
of thought and the consciousness of Self, 
he did not himself understand those ex- 
pressions to imply t,hat‘the Self was one, 
or that there was any unity in the stream 
of thought. How could he, whep all the 
time he was intending’ to argue thaft there 
are as many selves as there are drops in 
tjtie stream of consciousness, as many 
thinkers as there are thoughts ? If the 
conclusion, which from the beginning he 
desired to reach, was that there are many 
successive selves and a plurality of thinkers] 
then from the beginning also the phrases 
which he uses — " a stream of thought,” 
and " the consciousness of Self ” — must 
have been meant to imply that there was 
no unity in the stream of thought — ^that 
” each thought,” as he says in a passage 
already quoted, “ dies away and is replaced 
by another,” in fine, that the stream is a 
series of successive drops. But it is im- 
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possible to n>aintain that James at the 
.outset of his argument denied unity to the 
Stream of thought, as he does at the con- 
clusion. On the first occasion when he 
used the metaphor of the stream of con- 
sciousness he used it precisely because it 
implied unity. He said we may speak of 
“ either the entire stream of our personal 
consciousness, or the^ present ‘ segment ’ 
o^ ‘ settion ’ of thaft stream, according as 
we, take a broader or a narrower view,” 
but in either case each is “ a unity after jjts 
own peculiar kind.” It is therefore quite 
clear that what James actually starts from 
is the premise that the entire stream of our 
petsonal consciousness is a unity. And it is 
equally clear that a river or any other stream 
is not made up of separate drops ; that a 
continuous line is fundamentally different 
from a row of dots ; and consequently that 
•the stream of thoughtisnot made up of parts. 

In fine, if our personal consciousness is a 
steeam of thought, a unity, and a whole, 
then all that psychology, or psychological 
analysis, can do is to attend to each of its 
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various phases or parts separately. But 
though the psychologist may attend toy 
them separately, the fact that he attend/ 
to them separately does not give them ahy 
separate existence. If, as the result of a 
lifelong concentration of attention on the 
parts separately, he, forgets that the parts 
are never and nowhere to be found save in 
the whole, the forgetfulness is very, natural, 
but it is none the less* erroneous. ‘It wAs 
from the stream of consciousness we 
started, and to it we must return. It ‘is 
useless to say, by psychological analysis 
we have reduced it to drops, therefore it is 
a scientific error to suppose that there is or 
ever was a stream. Indeed, we may even 
go farther. We may say that, if the first 
thing the psychologist has to do is to 
substitute as it were a row of dots for the 
continuous line which is’ given to him in 
the first instance, all his conclusions will b§* 
separated from truth and actual fact by just 
the difference there is between a contintuAis 
line and a row of dots. Conclusions wh^ 
hold good of the row of dots may not be 
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equall/ true the continuous line. But 
jthat is no reason for denying the existence 
ff,the continuous line. It may be that for 
the purposes of his science the psychologist 
is bouncj to begin by assuming a series of 
thoughts, each of which “ dies away and is 
replaced by another ; it may be that for 
.the purposes of his science it i,s convenient 
W ndcessary to assurac that each thought 
is a thinker ; but, if so, these are scientific 
^umpt^ns. They are not the facts with 
which we start, nor can Common-sense.be 
expected to accept the conclusion that the 
“ I,” the subject of consciousness, is not 
. one person or thinker, but is a series of 
thinkers, and that at every moment each 
thinke^ dies away and is replaced by 
another thinker. Moments — separate mo- 
ments — are pure abstractions : time is con- 
tinuous and unl^roken. And the momentary 
‘thinker, for that very reason, if for no other, 
is a pure abstraction, scientific — convenient 
Sipid even necessary for scientific pur-, 
P«ses — ^but to be found only in the domain 
of science, not in the actual world of fact 



CHAPTER III 
personality’ AND CHANGE. 

Bergson’s argument that change alone exist^ an9 
requires no substratum or ^bstance — His *£urthev 
arguments that we jtcr'-.'ive ourselves, that subject 
and object arc distinguished, that change is frec-w-ll 
— The consequence : ii wo are change, thetP change l&' 
self-consciousness and implies personality. 

T hus far we have made no reference to 
the theory of evolution. In the first 
chapter we accepted the theory of the 
Uniformity of Nature, and of the univer- 
sality throughout space and throughout 
time of causes, which uniformly recurre4, 
and uniformly produced the same effects. 
From that point of view the object -of 
science was simply to ascertain the working 
of these uniform and monotonous laws of 
Nature. They may be properly termed 
monotonous because on this scheme Nature 
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works yith myhanical regularity, and no 
valriety : the cmly sound which reaches our 
from the monotonous mechanism is 
a Uniform, regularly repeated, thud-thud. 
Erom the point of view of the theory of 
evolution? however, we get a very different 
c©|iception of the wnive.rse : the conception 
we. get is that the state of the universe at 
ist^y njoment is different from its state at 
any other moment that has ever been or 
will ever be. It is inde6d at all moments 
ai^ everjr' moment the same universe, 
otherwise there eould be no change in it. 
If it changes, it must be there to change. 
Unless it were there all the time, it could 
not change, because it would not be there — 
nothing would be there — to change. There 
would bb no changing universe. There 
would be a succession of universes, each 
one of which would at each moment " die 
awq^ <and be replaced by another.” In 
plade of the continuous, flowing line of 
et>felution, ‘ we should have a series of 
dbts, each separated from the one that 
preceded it by an unbridgeable, unfathom- 
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able chasm. Thus, there as rese^pblance 
between the universe and \he individual. 
Each is a whole, one whole. Each is A 
whole which changes, and which coYiId 
not change unless it were there all the 
time to change. Each presents both change 
and identity ; if there were no identity 
there would be nothing to change, if there 
were no changes there could be no identij(y 
running through them. About your per- 
sonal identity tfilough all the chaiiges 
you have undergone in the cotftse of j^r 
life, you have no doubt. It is beyond 
possibility of denial that you have changed ; 
and it is equally certain that it is you — 
and nobody else — who have undergone 
those changes. You — and nobody else — 
the same, identical you. 

An analogy, therefore, if nothing more 
than an analogy, may be drawn between 
the changes which make up your growth 
and development and those in which the 
evolution of the world consists. You are 
not a succession of different persons, nor 
is the universe a succession of different 
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univer^s. H<^ far the analogy between 
the^ world and the individual may be 
fljressed is matter of doubt and speculation. 
Yob are conscious both of your identity 
through all changes, and of the changes 
through ^hich you go. The universe also 
is identical through all its changes. But 
whether we can say that, through all its 
changes, it is identical with itself ; whether, 
tliat is,* we can say 4t is a Self, is another 
question. If we do say' so, then we say 
tljat in the”Tvhole universe there is nothing 
but personality to be found — no impersonal 
things or brute matter. The words " in 
Him we live and move and have our 
being ” will be literally true for us. " God 
is a spirit,” and the ultimate reality is 
spiritual,* and spiritual alone. 

If, then, we take identity to imply Self, 
by its very meaning, and to mean identity 
with Self, we cannot predicate identity 
of the universe without thereby predicating 
Selfhood. . If change by its very meaning 
implies something which, or some one who, 
changes, then change and identity are 
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terms neither of which can^J>e understood 
without reference to the >1 other. iTie 
theory of evolution may direct itse}^ 
primarily, or limit its attention wholly, 'to 
the changes which take place, but it will 
nevertheless postulate the reality of that 
which changes, and therefore the identity 
of that which changes. You, on the other 
hand, do not postulate, you know, your 
own reality and identity. You l«iow jt 
from the inside, sb'to speak. And as you 
are i)art of the universe, you klmw part 9 f 
the universe from the 'inside, and not 
merely from the outside — which is the 
point of view from which the evolutionist 
studies it . As it is from the outside that the 
evolutionist approaches it, as it is with the 
changes that he is concerned, he may 
very naturally — if erroneously — hold that 
the changes which he* studies are not 
only real, but the whole feality, just as oi> 
the other hand the student of metaphysics, 
in search of reality, sometimes falls into 
the error of dismissing change as mere 
appearance. 
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The*View tl^t changes are not only real 
but* the wholef of reality is set forth by the 
distingnishe<^ French philosopher, M. Berg- 
son, as the kej'^ to the right understanding 
botli of the world and of the individual. 
All analbgy, as already said, there un- 
doubtedly is bettVecn tlie changes which 
mark or make up your growth and 
developipent and those in which the 
evolution of the universe consists. If the 
resemblance is not dierely seeming but 
r^al, if the changes of the one are in thAir 
very nature of th6 same kind as the changes 
of the other, then that which, though it 
changes, retains its identity throughout, 
must be of the nature of personality. But 
before w'e can draw this inference we are 
arrested* by the argument set forth by 
M. Bergson that changes are not only real, 
but the whole o‘f reality — that change, 
fndeed, continuous change exists, but noth- 
ing else. 

Ever;p' change and every movement, he 
says, is indivisible. I move my hand in 
one sweep from A to C. It is one move- 
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ment and indivisible. I wight 'indeed 
stop half-way at B and then go on t</C. 
But in that case there would ^)e the move- 
ment from A to B, followed by the move- 
ment from B to C. There would be two 
movements ; and those two movements 
are quite different from the one movement, 
with never a stop, from A to C. The space 
traversed by the hand may be tlje same, 

but the one movement* from A to C'is not 

% 

the same thing as*'the two movements, 
fir*'+ from A to B and then frorh B to G. 
Every movement is one ai!d indivisible. 

Movement or motion, it will not be 
doubted, is real. But what, M. Bergson 
asks, what of immobility or motionlessness ? 
If two trains are running side by side at 
the same rate, the passengers in ‘the one 
can converse and shake hands with those 
in the other : relatively 'to each other the 
two trains are motionless, but nevertheless^ 
they are moving all the time. Suppose, 
however, they stop ? Still they artf on the 
earth, and the earth is rotating on its axis 
and revolving round the sun. Nothit|g 
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in the^ World ie,^or can be motionless. There 
simply is nothing immobile or motionless. 
Movement, Bergson says, is the one 
re’ality ; “ What we call immobility is a 
certain state of things identical with, or 
analogofls to, that which occurs when two 
trains travel at the same rate in the same 
direction on parallel lines : each of the 
two ^trains then appej^rs motionless to the 
travellers seated inrthe other.” Immobihty 
therefore, accorc^ng tl) Bergson, is mere 
jippearance*: it is the way in which thq,one 
train appears to the passengers in the other. 
And, if we speak of it as a state, we must 
^remember that the state is only an appear- 
ance and not a reality : the state of the 
one train appears to the passengers in the 
other {o be a state of immobility — but 
there is no such state in reality, because 
there is no such* immobility — the train is 
• moving all the time. 

What M. Bergson has said of movement 
is, he* maintains, equally tnie of every 
change. Every real change, he argues, is 
Itn indivisible change just as every move- 
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ment has been shown to V)e indivisiljle. 
We are apt indeed to consid(^r a change as 
a series of successive states, tjjat is to say, 
to consider it as divisible, whereas it is 
indivisible ; and to suppose that it can be 
divided into states, whereas a ‘state is 
only an appearance and is nothing real. 
If the continuous change, which each one 
of us calls “ myself,” is to act on the. con- 
tinuous change which call a “ thing,*' 
then these two changfes must be, relatively 
to c^ch other, in a situation analogous to 
that of the two trains alr'eady mentioned. 
When the two changes — that of the object 
and that of the subject — take place in, 
these particular conditions, they produce, 
he says, that particular appearance which 
we call a ‘ state.’ The changes, which are 
real, produce the appearance of a state ; 
and he maintains it is jiist reversing the 
facts to say that the appearance produces* 
the change, or that the change which is 
the reality is made up of a series of appear- 
ances or states. 

In fact, according to M. Bergson : 
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“there are cllanges, but no things which 
ch;^nge — change requires no substratum or 
substance. , There are movements, but not 
therefore unchanging objects which move — 
a movement does not presuppose a moving 
thing.” • M. Bergson illustrates, illuminates 
his argument that movement and change 
are realities in their own right, capable 
of standing by them§elves and requiring 
Ko suWratum ^-substance on w'hich to 
base themselve^ by an illustration from 
^the sense of hearing. When we listen to 
the melody that's sweetly played in tune, 
what is presented to us is a movement, 
^but in the movement there is no thing 
which moves, there is change but there 
is no thing which changes. The tune is 
the change and the change is the tune. 
And the tune, like every other movement, 
is indivisible. Divide it, make a pause 
* in the middle of the phrase, and you get 
two phrases each of which is different from 
the undivided phrase. A whole is by no 
means the same thing as the parts into 
which it may be divided. It is indivisible. 
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And in this indivisible mo^^ment there is 
nothing but change. It is change wj^ich 
constitutes the tune. In the tune there 
is nothing but the change : there is rfot 
the change and something else — the tune 
and something other than the tune. The 
substance of the tune <is the tune and 
nothing else. 

And what is thus true of the tune he 
says is true of every change. If we turn 
to our inner life* wt slihll find that its 
substance is change and nothing else. 
The ordinary theories of personality, how- 
ever, assume on the one hand a series of 
psychological states, and on the other, 
Self. The Self is represented as a sub- 
stratum or substance, which is a rigid, 
invariable, immutable unity. The psy- 
chological states are a plurality and are 
equally invariable. But how this plurality 
or multiplicity can possibly be combined' 
with that unity, is, M. Bergson argues, 
simply not explained by the ordinary 
theories of personality. The truth indeed 
is, according to M. Bergson, that there is 
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no^ rigid, immlitable substratum or sub- 
stai^e ; and^ that there are no distinct 
states which, pass over it in the way that 
actors pass over the stage. There is 
simply the continuous melody of our inner 
life — a melody which runs on, indivisible 
from the beginning to the end of our 
conscious existence. That, and nothing 
else, is our personality., 

, Furtlier, M. Ber/;;son argues, if our inner 
life runs on "’itii never a break or a 
stop, because it is, in its very inmost 
nature, movemeirt and change, and there- 
fore indivisible, as is every movement and 
change ; then the past cannot be divided 
or cut off as it were by a knife from the 
present. Then what is the present ? 
According to M. Bergson, “ My present, 
this moment, is the phrase I am engaged 
in pronouncing. 'And it is so, because I 
•am pleased to ’restrict the field of my 
attention to that phrase. Attention may 
expand or contract.” It may narrow 
itself down to the phrase I am uttering, 
or it may extend to the previous phrase. 
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or to the one before that,'' or as far b^ck 
as I will. What is not attended to, ^hat 
is dropped from attention, ceases to be 
present and ipso facto becomes past. * 

We may note in passing, that here M. 
Bergson appears to distinguish* between 
attention and the phrase* which is attended 
to ; and that this distinction occurs in the 
continuous melody, of our inner life. The 
melody may run on continuously like* a 
fugue. But as in a'fugijfe there are more 
parts than one, so in this continuous 
melody of our inner life there are two 
parts — ^the attention as well as that which 
is attended to. There is not only life buj 
attention to life ; and, theoretically at 
any rate, such attention might at any 
moment embrace, according to M. ‘Bergson, 
the whole past history of the conscious 
person. So that we seem to have the 
conscious person, his past history, an<f 
his attention to it — all comprised, even 
though latent and not at first sight obvious, 
in that melody of our conscious life which 
thus seems to be not a simple air but a 
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fugpe ^having parts. This seems to be 
agai^ implied^when M. Bergson, speaking 
of the difficulty of fully understanding 
the changes which go on outside us, says 
that to decide the point “ it would be 
necessary* for us to be inside the things in 
the same’ way as tve are inside ourselves." 
The implication is that the conscious 
person ^of whom M. Bergson speaks is on 
tke inside of the. continuous melody of 
our inner lif^^htteitding to its various 
phrases— now to this or that, now t(L.this 
and that. * 

But, to resume and conclude this brief 
summary of M. Bergson’s remarks on 
personality — remarks which are scattered 
here and there throughout his works, and 
which have not yet been focused by him. 
He recognizes and adopts the words " sub- 
ject ” and " object.” By the " subject " 
Tie explains that he means continuous 
change, the continuous melody of our 
inner life, and that he means nothing else 
or other than the change. By the " ob- 
ject " or the universe as object, he means 
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all the other continuous movement^ or 
changes which go on around us ; a^d he 
does not mean or intend to imply more 
than the changes — there are the changes, 
but there ar^ no “ things ” which change, 
just as in the case of the subject there is 
change but nothing moiO — no person who 
changes. In neither subject nor object 
is there an3dhing stationary, immobile, 
unchanging. Neither subject nor object 
has states. States, 'whetli^ psychological 
states, or states of supposed “ things,” are 
but appearance, an appearance wholly 
due to the fact that two movements, like 
two trains, may travel side by side in tl\e 
same direction at the same rate. The 
ultimate principle of reality is an eternity 
of life and movement. In that ultimate 
principle ” we live and move and have 
our being.” Our being* is not something 
static, rigid, immobile. Our very bein^ 
is life and movement. But — let us re- 
member, when M. Bergson tells uS this — 
he also tells us that though everywhere 
there is movement, nowhere is there any- 
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, thing which moves. Change there is, but 
nothing whicl^ changes, and (the inference 
,seems to be]L no one who changes. Life 
thete is, but no one it would seem who 
lives. ^ 

At ^he beginning of revolution CrHtricCy 
M. Bergson says< “ The existence that 
we are most assured of, and that we know 
the best, is beyond dispute our own. Of 
aU other objects we have notions which 
may be deemed ext ernaf and superficial, 
whereas we perceive ourselves fron^the 
inside.” What tlfen, he asks, is the pre- 
cise meaning of the word “ exist ” ? And 
Ijis answer is that to exist is to change. 
Our own existence is change. The exist- 
ence of all other objects is change. If 
then we* are change — and nothing else or 
more — how comes it that man imagines 
there are things which change, and persons 
Vho change — nay I who not only change, 
but at the same time maintain their own 
identity ? As our notions of object may 
be deemed external and superficial, we 
will not inquire whether there are things 
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which change. We will confine ourselves 
to the existence we are mcjgt assured of, 
and that we know the best — :Our own. If , 
wo are change — and nothing else or m'orj 
— how comes it, according to M. Bergson, 
that man imagines that there is»a person, 
an “ I,” a self, that through all th?e changes 
and chances of this mortal life maintains 
its own identity ? _ The notion — according 
to M. Bergson, the fallacious notion— that 
there is a self or Me, -is, he».^rgucs, the out- 
come. of the mistaken idea that there are 
^ • 

states. The truth is, ht says, that when 
the continuous change which each of us 
calls “ myself,” moves so to speak at thg 
same rate, and in the same direction as 
the continuous change which we call a 
” thing,” there arises that particular appear- 
ance which we call a ” state.” Two 
trains moving at the saihe rate appear in 
a state of immobility, though both are* 
moving ; and neither is in a state of immo- 
bility, for there is no such state, since 
both, ex kyffothesi, are in motion. But 
one fallacy, M. Bergson says, leads on to 
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afl^her. No sooner have we substituted 
the no1:ion of states, and of states that 
follo'^ one another, for the unbroken, 
Swirtinuous change that is tlie reality, 
tnSp we find it necessary to re-unite what 
we 1 to ve, sundered. M. Bergson says: 
“ As \)uu attention has artificially dis- 
tinguished and separated [these states], it 
is by an artificial bond that it is obliged 
subsequently to re-unite them. Conse- 
quently it imagines a self 6r me, amorphous 
and unchanging, on which the p^cho- 
logical kates thai' it has converted into 
independent entities may be threaded and 
moved . . . like the different pearls of a 
necklace : it is simply bound to imagine 
a thread . . . to keep the pearls together.” 
This thi^ad is concealed by the pearls, 
that is to say, by the psychological states ; 
it is that which miderlies them, the subject 
•r substratum. ’But, says M. Bergson, 
” in truth this substratum is not a reality ; 
it is for our consciousness merely a sign 
intended to remind it perpetually of the 
artificial character of the operation by 
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which attention sets one state side by 
with another, where really there is con- 
tinuity unfolding itself.” * 

Thus our attention first imagines stated 
— which have no existence — and 
invents an "imaginary ” me ”, to ^ hold 
together these non-existent things', the 
pearls are not real, neither is the thread. 
Both are creations of imagination : it is 
” our attention ” which artificially separ- 
ates them, and artificially rc-unites them by 
means of an artificial “me.” And whose 
work, we may ask, is air this artificial pro- 
ceeding ? It is the work of ” our ” attention. 
The continuous change which each of us 
calls ” myself,” is the manufactory in which 
these artificial pearls, and the imaginary 
” me,” are produced. The imaginary 
" me ” is the work of " myself.” It is 
the work not of attention in general, but 
of “ our ” attention. If the “ me ” is» 
artificial, imaginary, unreal, then ” my ” 
attention must be equally unreal. My 
attention certainly cannot exist without 
me, or before me. ” I ” cannot be an 
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inference from my own attention , ‘ ‘ Atten- 

tion ”*is a word which by its very meaning 
implies not ^nly an object attend^ to, 
Shut a subject that attends to it. If no 
ol^^t whatever is attended to, there can 
be no attention. If there ^s no subject 
whicA atjends, thgre can be no attention. 
Still less can there be any attention, if 
there is neither subject nor object. And 
M. Beigson himself, as we have seen, 
recognizes and adopts the terms subject 
and object. If therefore he postulates 
attentidn as a faet, and admits both a 
subject and an object of attention, how 
can he maintain that the subject is an 
imaginary “ me,” which attends to non- 
existent things ? It seems clear that if 
the subject and the object of attention are 
non-existent, then attention is equally 
imaginary. And if attention is imaginary 
and non-existent; then M. Bergson cannot 
postulate it as a fact. 

But even if we put aside this objection, 
on the ground that it cannot seem to M. 
Bergson destructive of his position, as it 
7 
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does to us ; even if we agree to start fr^rtf 
an “ attention," in which there is fteither 
subject that attends nor objecft attended to, 
attention is a state. And M. Bergso^ 
declares that there are no states. ThK 
particular api)earance which w,e cjlii a 
state is merely an appeai'ance apd 'not a 
reality. Attention therefore itself is noth- 
ing real, but only an appearance. And 
this conclusion is strictly consistfent «with 
the idea that th*e subject of attention is 
an imaginary " me," and the object a 
non-existent thing. The state, the sub- 
ject, and the object of attention are all 
fallacious inferences. They are all false 
inferences from what M. Bergson postulates 
as the one ultimate fact and reality — 
change, continuous change. 

Perhaps, however, it may be felt, and 
perhaps it may be the case, that M. Bergson, 
though he speaks of attention, would 
decline to allow that there can be any 
“ state ” of attention, inasmuch, as he 
expressly declares that “states" of any 
kind are mere fictions. His position, it 
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be argued, is that when the continu- 
ous change which each of us calls “ my- 
self**’ mov^s, so to speak, at the same 
Vrate, and in the same direction as the con- 
ti)uious change which we call a “thing,” 
thera arises that particular appearance 
whicli w^ call a state — the state of immo- 
bility. And that state is only appearance, 
not fact, because, in fact, or at any rate 
on this ’hypothesis, there is nothing but 
change postulated. ‘Novv, we can attend 
to change, we can watch a process, taking 
‘place ; " and we who attend to it are chang- 
ing — we are growing older — as it takes 
place. If therefore by “ state ” we mean 
what the word itself implies, viz. that a 
state is something which so long as it 
continues is the cessation or absence of 
change, then it is clear that attention, 
implying as it dhes change both in that 
•which attends and that which is attended 
to, is not a state but is change, through 
and through. There is, we may say, the 
train of moving events to which we attend ; 
and there is the train of attention which 
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accompanies them. Now, in the case 
two railway trains travelling side by side 
at the same speed in the samp direction, 
the relations between the passengers ancL 
the telegraph-poles, the trees, and tjre 
distant hills are continually c];ian^g ; 
but the relation between the t\n 40 wains 
remains the same. And this relation 
which remains the same is every bit as real 
as the other relations which continuously 
change. It is just* as tme for the passengers 
in the pne train to say that the other train 
is always there, as it is f$r them to say that* 
the things which they see through the 
opposite window are continuously chang- 
ing. If change is the undoubted fact 
that we realize when we look out of the 
one window, the absence of chang[e when 
we look out of the other window is a fact 
which it is equally impossible to deny. 
But this latter is precisely the fact which* 
M. Bergson does deny. He looks out of 
the one wndow from which is seen con- 
tinuous change ; and he refuses to look 
out of the other window from whicli 
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the opposite of change is just as visible. 
Hence he necessarily afiirms the one 
relation, v^hich is the only one he sees ; 
aftd denies the other relation, at which he 
will not look. He affirms the reality of 
the 'one, relation ; and sinfply denies that 
the dther relation exists. If only he would 
look out of the window on the other side 
he wpuld see that the relation between 
Jthe* two trains is as unchanging, as the 
relation betw'een the train and the tele- 
graph-posts is changing. But Ije says : 
’ “ No ! the relation between the train 
and the telegraph-poles, the hedges, the 
.trees, and the hills is one of change ; the 
only relation possible between any two 
things in the whole world is one of change ; 
therefore, if the relation between the two 
trains appears not to be the relation of 
change, it can *be only an appearance, 
and not a real relation.” But yet, 
earnestly and persistently though M. 
Bergson endeavours to exclude sameness 
from the universe, or to admit any relation 
save that of change, he does not — indeed. 
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he cannot — exclude it from his own argu- 
ment. To establish his own argument 
he has to postulate that the rate at wHich 
his two trains move is the same. The rate 
must be the same and unchanging, >or 
else his whole argument breaks ddwn. 
Sameness and persistence* in sameness are 
the very foundation of the argument 
whereby he seeks to prove that thf rela- 
tion of sameness is mere appearance, hn(} 
that the one and only relation is that 
of chaqee. If it is impossible for two 
trains to move at the same rate, his argu- ’ 
ment cannot begin. If their rate can 
be for a time the same and unchanging,, 
his conclusion that change alone is possible 
cannot be right. But, M. Bergson assumes 
that their rate for a time can be tiie same 
and unchanging. Then, for that time, they 
are relatively to one another in the same 
unchanging “ state ” ; and the “ state " is ' 
not a mere appearance, but a relation just 
as real as the relation of change itself. 

But perhaps it will be said that, though 
the relation of the two trains remains un- 
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changed so long as they travel at the same 
rate, * nevertheless they are both moving 
all* the time— that, though the train of 
continuous change which we call the 
subject may travel as it were at the same 
rate as tjie train of continuofts change which 
we C 4 II the object, and so long the relation 
between them remains unchanged, still 
the t\yo trains of change are both moving 
^11 the lime, and consequently M. Bergson 
is right after all in eayiiig that everywhere 
there is change. But, in the firs^place, so 
* long as the relation between the two trains 
remains unchanged, it is untrue to say that 
tthere is nothing but change in the world. 
That is just as untrue as what we may 
call the " static ” view of the universe — 
that the real is the unchanging. When M. 
Bergson resolves existence into change, and 
says that to exist is to change, he is simply 
’ closing his eyes’to half of the fact that has 
to be taken into account. To say that to 
exist is to change is to utter only half of 
the truth : the other and equally important 
half of the truth is that to exist is to persist 
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and to remain the same. How a thix^ can 
change, that is to say how a thing can be 
and yet not be the same, may„be difficult 
alike to explain and to understand. But the 
difficulty is neither explained nor under- 
stood, if we begin by denying jthat the 
difficulty exists. And t<? say either< that 
change alone exists, or that the only reality 
is that which never changes, is simply to 
say that the difficulty neither exists 'noij; 
can exist. It is strange indeed, and as 
bold as it is strange, for M. Bergson to 
cite our own consciousness as evidence that * 
change exists and that sameness or identity 
is simply non-existent. Persistence in« 
change — change which is never complete 
change — is the characteristic and essence 
of our consciousness. Here, if liowhere 
else — or, rather, here as ever5rwhere else — 
existence is neither change alone, nor 
unchanging sameness, but sameness in ‘ 
change. It is an identity which does not 
exclude change : a change which does not 
exclude identity. M. Bergson says, in 
words already quoted, that, to understand 
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the chaiiges that go on outside ourselves, 
“ it would be necessary for us to be on the 
inside of things in the same way as we are 
inside ourselves.” He then invites us to 
descend within ourselves ; he bids us con- 
sider wh^t we find there ; dnd he tells us 
we f^id, change,, continual change, and 
nothing else. What he overlooks, or will 
not sef, is that it is ‘‘^we ” who find the 
change fhat is continually going on there. 
And if I find change continually going on 
there or elsewhere, then I must .b^here all 
‘the time. If I were not there, I could not 
find it. If I find it all the time, then I must 
be there all the time. And the *' I ” that 
finds it there all the time must be the same 
” I.” Unless the same identical “ I ” were 
there, it could not be conscious that change 
was continually going on. There could be 
no consciousness ' of change unless there 
•were something to contrast it with. And 
what we contrast it with is precisely our 
own identity. Even the changes that go 
on within us would not be changes for us 
unless we had something to measure them 
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by, and it is precisely by reference to our 
personal identity that we do measure* them. 
It is only by reference to something* un- 
changing that we can be conscious ‘of 
change. 

When, thenj in our desire to understand 
what change, as it occurs oufsic^e us, 
really is, we follow M. Bergson’s advice, 
and look within ourselves, we fii\d that 
it involves a contrast with our ‘person^ 
identity, and that only by contrast with 
identity can change have any meaning. 
That this is the consequence which logically 
and inevitably flows from the premises, is 
confirmed — were confirmation necessary-*- 
by the fact that M. Bergson proceeds to 
deny the premises, even though they were 
his own. It was he who originally said, 
“The existence we know the best is our 
own” and who, in thosfe words, admitted 
that we do exist — admitted not only thafr 
there is consciousness or attention, but that 
we are conscious and that we attend. It 
was he who said, “ We perceive ourselves 
from the inside.’’ True ! M. Bergson 
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proceeds to argue that our existence is a 
false iilference from the premises. But our 
existence isji^t an inference from the pre- 
mises at all — it is itself the premise : “ the 
existence we know the best is our own.” 
We don't infer it then. We*know it — and 

t 

that, according to.M. Bergson himself. 

If it be argued that M. Bergson's point is 
to sho\^ that existence is change, and not 
that*te>« do not exist, then our reply has 
already been given :• change is a relative 
term, intelligible, lil ^ eve ry other relative 
term, only by reference to its correlative, 
viz., identity. 

, But M. Bergson’s point seems to be that 
“ we ” do not exist. He starts indeed by 
conceding that ” we perceive ourselves from 
the insicle ” — that we are conscious and 
that we attend. But he only makes this 
concession for thfe purpose of ultimately 
showing that it ‘is untrue. His ultimate 
objective from the start is to show that 
everywhere there is change, continual 
change ; and he seems to imply that there 
are no persons who change ; just as accord- 
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ing to him there is movement, but there are 
no things which move . The only question is 
whether, starting from the premises that m 
perceive ourselves from the inside, that we 
are conscious and that we attend, it is 
possible to prove that we do not exist. Of 
course, it is not. What M. Bergson does 
is, at a certain point in his argument, 
simply to drop the “ we.” He begins by 
saying “ we attend,” but he goes on to 
speak simply of “ attention.” And eventu- 
ally he reache*: .the conclusion that “ atten- 
tion ” can be paid to what is going on, with- 
out being paid by any person whatever. 
Just as he has persuaded himself that these 
is movement but no things which move, so 
he seems to assume that there is attention 
but nowhere any person who attends — that 
there is change but nowhere any person 
who changes. 

Whether these assumptions are correct 
or not — whether indeed they have any 
meaning or not — at any rate they cannot 
be inferences from the premises that *' we 
perceive ourselves from the inside,” that 
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* "the existence that we are most assured 
of, and that we know the best, is beyond 
dispilte our jwfti.” They are not inferences 
from those premises but are contradictory 
of them. If M. Bergson admitted that 
" we attend ” or that " w® change,” he 
would admit — and^ would be bound by the 
admission — that in addition to attention 
there i% the person who attends, that over 
and aboye — or, if you will, underlying — 
the* change is the subject who changes. 
But that is precisely what M. Berg son does 
ftot admit, and ther^ore cannot be bound 
by. His position is that there is change, 
and that there is attention — which is in its 
essence change — but more or other than 
attention there is nothing. 

It is of the greatest importance to realize 
tliat this is M. Bergson’s position, for on it 
is based his method of unifying the universe 
and of comprehending evolution. 

M. Bergson’s unification of the universe 
consists ‘in viewing every so-called thing 
and every so-called person in it as simply 
continuous change. What I call " myself ” 
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I find to be continuous change and nothing 
more : when, in his words, “ we perceive 
ourselves from the inside,” v^^e ,find nofhing 
but continual change, and the change ’we 
find is ourselves — ” we ” are but change ; 
“ our ” inner 'life is a continuous melody, 
which runs on, indivisible fforp the 
beginning to the end of our conscious 
existence. To understand the changes 
that go on outside ourselves, ” it Would be 
necessary,” M. Bergsoa says, “ for us to be 
on the i nsid e, oi t hin gs in the same way as 
we are inside ourselves.” But though thi5 
would seem to be impossible, the fact 
remains, according to M. Bergson, thai 
outside ourselves there are no things, just 
as inside ourselves there is no person, but 
only change. Within and without there is 
continuous change, and nothing but change. 
All beings are change, all being is change. 
Thus is the universe unified by M. Bergson.* 
But at the same time that it is thus 
unified it is depersonalized — or at any rate 
we are depersonalized. But though we are 
depersonalized we are not reduced to 
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things, because according to M. Bergson, 
if there are no persons, neither are there 
things. There are neither things nor 
persons : there is only continual change. 
There is the continuous change which, for 
some reason that M. Bergaon never ex- 
plains, the subject calls “ myself.” And 
there ^e other continuous changes which 
I, the Subject, call object. And when M. 
Bergson thus admits or rather postulates 
tSis difference — which he 'does not explain 
— between subject an d object, it may be 
supposed that after all he has not suc- 
ceeded 'in unifying his universe, but on the 
contrary has sundered it into two : the 
change which is subject cannot be the 
change which is object, for they are two 
changes T neither can the subject be the 
same as the object, for ” sameness ” or 
“ identity ” is, as* we have seen, not ad- 
mitted by M. Befgson to exist in his uni- 
verse where change alone is found. But 
the chasm does not exist for M. Bergson, 
or is bridged over by him. If the change 
he postulates were merely change, the gap 
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between the continuous change which the 
subject calls " myself ” and thf contdnuous 
change which he calls “object,” might be 
one impossible either to cross or to ignere. 
But the chahge he postulates as the one 
reality everywhere is will, free-will, or the 
way in which free-will expresses’ and dis- 
plays itself. Change — whether it jOe the 
change which each of us, for som^ reason 
not explained by M. Bergson, calls “ my- 
self,” or whethef it l\e the changes whic*h 
we erroneously call ” things ” — is in both 
cases the'w'ay in which will rrianifests 
itself. Further, that continuous change is 
what we call evolution. And, as con- 
tinuous change means the continual bring- 
ing forth of something new, which has 
never before existed, evolution is incessant 
creation : it is free-will continually unfold- 
ing itself. Thus, after 'all, M. Bergson’s 
universe is unified, for it ‘is as he has said 
all along continual change, or evolution ; 
that is to say, it is incessant creation; 
and that creation which is constantly 
going on is the same, whether it is the 
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change which is called self " — subject — 
or whether it is the change which is called 
objedt, for jihfe continual change, the in- 
cessant creation, is in both cases free-will 
continually unfolding itself. 

But we must not travel* further than 
M. Bergson’s prerryses and definitions per- 
mit. 'Jfiie free-will which he discovers 
everywllere is not the free-wll of a person, 
if persons in M. Bergson’s universe really 
are^s non-existent as things. Again, the 
free-will, or the kind of freessvill to which 
hte limits’ him.self strictly, is one which fore- 
sees nothing, for the simple reason that 
nothing which it produces can be foreseen. 
Nothing it produces can be foreseen, be- 
cause everything which it displays as it 
unfolds ftself is absolutely new — a new 
creation. History does not repeat itself. 
That is why it cahnot be foreseen. And 
that is as true of the history which we call 
the evolution of the universe as it is of the 
history of a nation. If, therefore, nothing 
of, what M. Bergson’s kind of free-will 

displays, as it unfolds itself, can be fore- 
8 
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seen, then nothing of what M. Bergson’s 
kind of free-will displays can foe in- 
tended. As regards the f^tnre, fred-will, 
as defined by M. Bergson, is blind.* It 
attends indeed to the present and to the 
past. To the future it cannot attend, for 
the simple reason that, the future is non- 
existent, and what does not exis^ cannot 
be seen or foreseen. As, therefore,! there is 
and can be no beacon visible hhead by 
which to steer or for which to make,* the 
course of evolution is not a direct course 
to any point. It is not a cour^ at all. 
It is not directed to any point. It is not 
directed at all, but, as M. Bergson says, 
it is dispersive. He compares its course to 
that of an explosive shell fired from a 
mortar. The shell bursts and discharges 
a multitude of other shells, each one of 
which in its turn bursts and discharges 
yet more shells, and so ad infinitum. The 
rush of the shells from the mortar is in no 
one direction, but in a multitude of direc- 
tions, none of which can be foreseen or 
predicted, for the action of free-will is 
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absolutely imprevisible. The rush of life 
may start from some one point, but it is 
not directed ^fo any one point or goal or 
purpose : it scatters, widely and ever 
more widely as it goes. 

Thus, by means of the tlifeory of evolu- 
tion we reach a c^ouclusion very different 
from that arrived at by those who assumed 
that Nature is uniform, and that there is a 
uniform law of causation, working with 
the* uniform rogulapity of a monotonous 
mechanism. The essence of that view of 
the universe is that Nature works with 
monotonous regularity and no variety 
whatever : Nature is a whole and has 
unity indeed on that view, but it is a 
mechanical whole, and from the unity of 
its working there are no departures — such 
departures would be miracles — variety there 
can be none, where uniformity alone is 
possible. To this view of the universe 
M. Bergson's theory of evolution is dia- 
metrically opposed. In creative evolution 
M. Bergson finds everywhere nothing but 
variety. The essence of evolution is con- 
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tinuous change. In the place of> unity 
accordingly we get continuity ; in the 
place of identity, change. Thpre is rftove- 
ment and change, but there are no thhigs 
which move, and, it would seem, no persons 
who change. « The very term “ person ” 
implies identity ; and in a universe which 
consists of change there is no phice for 
either identity or {)ersonal identilly, save 
as niere appearance and false infecence. 
If then the very conception of identity 
must be excluded from a universe, which 
not merely includes movement and' changd, 
but actually is nothing but movement and 
change, then it is by the category of 
change alone that the action of free-will 
can be properly understood, or under- 
stood at all. There can be no 'unity of 
purpose or identity of action where change 
has solitary domain. Ftee-will, to be free, 
cannot subserve any one purpose or en<k 
It cannot have any unity or display any 
identity. 

Consequently and consistently M. Bei:|[- 
son, though he postulates consciousness 
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and fifee-will, does not combine them, or 
admit* that they can be combined, in a 
unity — ^still* .less in a personality. Our 
inner life he compares to a melody, and a 
melody he declares to be continual change. 
But from^ this very comparison it is clear 
that our.inner lifQ has a unity of its own, 
just aa every melody has its unity. It is 
one mfilody as being different from every 
qjther melody ; and it is one as being the 
melody which it ns. Doubtless in the 
melody, there is continual change ; but 
unless^ it also had unity it would not be a 
melody at all. And to say that this 
Continual change differs from that con- 
tinual change is to regard each as one. A 
melody^ any melody, is a unity — a unity 
in change, a unity of change — but none 
the less a unity identical with itself and 
different from ^very other tune. When 
M. Bergson speaks of the continual change 
which each one of us calls " myself,” he 
admits by his very words that each such 
change, each change called a self, is thereby 
distinguished from all other such contin- 
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uities of change. It is distinguished. Its 
unity is thereby admitted — and a)so its 
difference from all other selves Unless it 
be one such continuity of change it cannot 
be distinguished from others. The change 
which each of us calls “ myself ” could 
not be called " myself ”, unless it were, to 
begin with, a unity different and dis- 
tinguishable from all other such {inities. 
Further, the unity of change which' is callefl 
“ myself ” is called so by somebody. And 
there is only one being in the whole world 
who can call it ” myself.” And I who call 
the change “ myself ” must be there to do 
so. I am the unity in change, and the 
unity of change ; and I am conscious not 
only of the continuity of change, as M. 
Bergson says, but also of its unity, and of 
the fact that it is not any other continuity 
of change — that I am nof the continuity of 
change to which you apply the term " self.”* 
Perhaps it will be felt that, however 
convincing the argument just advanced 
may be found by those who believe to begin 
with in personality, and who are satisfied 
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that Jhey themselves exist, it cannot 
appea^to those who hold, with M. Bergson, 
that ‘the e^islfence of persons or selves is 
a matter which must be proved before it 
can be accepted. In reply to this we 
might indeed well ask, “ Proved to whom ? 
and by ‘whom ? Surely the objection 
itself assumes that there is a person by 
whom can be proved and a person by 
whom the proof can btf accepted ? " But 
let* us not insist (jn this reply. Let us 
consider the matter from the point of 
•view of M. Bergson's own premises. His 
position is that everywhere there are 
continuities of change. Of those con- 
tinuities of change there is one which is 
called indeed “ myself,” and which stands 
to otftfer continuities of change in the 
relation of subject to object. Now, if 
M. Bergson admitted that the continuity 
•of change called “myself” were really a 
self and a person, that it constituted a 
unity and possessed an identity, he would 
be faithless to his own first principles. 
The continuity of change which is called 
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" myself ” would not only be ca 4d, it 
would be, a Self — ^throughout itsj con- 
tinuity it would be a unity ‘’jjQSsessing or 
manifesting identity. But, it will lae 
remembered, that is precisely what M. 
Bergson denie? : a self running through 
the continuity oi change is, according to 
M, Bergson, a purely imaginary thread, 
superfluously imagined, because the con- 
tinuity of change requires nothing' to hold 
it together. Its cohesion is guaranteed by 
its very definition : a change which is 

t 

defined as continuous is a change which* 
by its definition coheres. No “ self ” 
therefore is required to hold it together.* 
The continuity of change is what each of 
us calls “ myself,” but it is not a “ self ” 
— ^that is only a word or name— it is 
continuous change and nothing else. The 
subject is continuous change ; and its 
objects are continuities of change. Every- ' 
where there are continuities of change j 
and nowhere is there anything else. That 
seems to be M. Bergson’s position. AIL 
then, that remains for him to do is to 
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explain why this one particular continuity 
of change, which we will call A, is " me ” 
— aild all Jlje* other continuities of change 
arfe not-me. What is that difference be- 
tween the particular continuity of change 
A, and all the other continuities, B, C, D, 
etc., which is implied by the term “ me ? 
To say that there is no difference is vain. 
To admit that the difference is real is to 
admit that personality is real — ^to admit 
both that “ I ” am different from the 
not-me^ and that “ I " am " I ” — a unity, 
'and a personal unity, identical with itself. 

Let us however look once again at M. 
•Bergson’s position. It is that the con- 
tinuous change which each of us calls 
“ myself ” is indeed a continuity of change 
but not a unity. About the reality of 
will — free-will — and the reality of con- 
sciousness he has no doubt or difficulty ; 
each of them is change, continuous change ; 
and so in neither is there anything re- 
pugnant to pf" inconsistent with that 
continuity of change which alone he 
postulates. He would not of course deny 
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that free-will and consciousness go toother. 
What he does deny apparently is|that« 
when they go together, there Is |n addition 
to them, or underlying them, any suth 
third reality as personahty. If in criticism 
of this we take, two continuities of change, 

A and B, and say that each of them, to be 
compared and contrasted with the other, 
must be a unity, and that unity a personal 
unity, his reply is that if we look into that 
unity we shall never findanything more in»it 
than what he has already pointed out, viz. 
free-will andconscioxisness. The best answer * 
to M. Bergson’s argument is one tha*t was 
given long ago by a Hindu philosopher* 
in discussing personality, and which was 
in substance as follows: Take any unity 
or whole, break it up into its constituent 
parts, point out that the parts exist but 
that the whole does not,* and you have a 
proof — of a sort — that the parts are real • 
and that the whole is not a reality. The 
Hindu illustration of this process is : 
There is a chariot, apparently a reality. 
But of what does it really consist ? Of the 
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boUy,jwheels, and pole. They are the only 
realitjps to be found in what each of us 
calls a chgvot. There is nothing else in 
the chariot. They are real, but the chariot 
is not. It is patently absurd to say that 
in addition to the body, wheels, and pole, 
there is, a fourth thing, called a chariot. 
There is no such thing. It is simply a 
false inference, a mistaken inference, from 
thedactS. It is an imaginary substratum, 
stfpposed to underlie the parts and hold 
them together. Now, we may venture to 
‘suggest, M. Bergson’s argument is open to 
exactly the same criticism as this demonstra- 
tion of the non-existence and unreality 
of the chariot. The starting-point in the 
one case is what each of us calls “ myself,” 
in the other what we call a chariot. If we 
look into the one, we are told, we shall 
find nothing but pole, wheels, and body ; 
if we look into the other we are told we 
shall find nothing but free-will and con- 
sciousness. We shall not find any sub- 
stratum underlying the pole, wheels, and 
body ; and we shall not find any subject 
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underlying free-will and conscioi^ness. 
As therefore there is no substratum ijnder- 
lying the wheels, pole, and fcqdy, there is 
no chariot. And as there is no subject 
underlying free-will and consciousness, 
there is no person : what each of us calls 
"myself” is just as non-existent, as what 
each of us calls a chariot. 

Of course, the plain fact is that if there 

were no chariot to start with, it c6uld*not 

• 

be pulled asunder into body, pole, aftd 
wheels. And if the " me ” did nojt exist 
to start with, it could not be discriminated ‘ 
into free-will and consciousness. To say 
that because in a chariot we can discriminate* 
pole, wheels, and body, therefore there is 
no chariot, is exactly parallel to the argu- 
ment that, because in the " me ” we can 
discriminate consciousness and free-will, 
therefore the " me ” does not exist. 

The truth is that it is impossible to ' 
resolve the " me ” into something else 
which is not me. If the something else 
is not " me,” it is not me — ^and I have not 
been resolved into it. 



CHAPTER IV 

PERSONALITY AND INDIVIDUALITY 

• • 

No individual, in the sense of a closed system, exists 
either science or in society — Persons are not closed 
systems b»t are subjects presented to objects, and objects 
presented to other subjects — The principle of unity 
w&ch holds persons together is love, and “ love is the 
mainspring of logic, “ the impulse towards unity " 
^ (Bosanqtiet), but towards unity with one's neighbour 
and one's God. 

. ]V T O one, we may suppose, will doubt or 
X ^ deny that changes take place. Every 
one will admit that changes do take place 
both ‘Within us and without us. Of the 
things of this world, at least, it may be 
truly said that nothing abideth long in 
one stay.” But though the occurrence of 
change will be universally admitted, there 
may not be, and indeed there is not, the 
same universal agreement as to the direc- 
tion of change. There may be and there 

xas 
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is difference of opinion as to whether 
change is dispersive always, or is in the 
long run towards unity and coherence. 

If everything is constantly ch*ahging, then 
tlie direction of change must itself be 
altering at every moment ; and in that 
case, if changes are in no one direction, 
they cannot be in the long run directed 
towards unity and coherence. 

How then are we to determine .the 
question whether change is in the long 
run towards unity and coherence or is 
dispersive always ? ' » 

But perhaps the first thing to ask is. 
Does it matter how it is answered ? . 

Well, of course, in some of the changes 
that go on around us, we are obviously 
interested. And we may be interested in 
the changes that go on within us. Some 
of them may be of a kind and tendency 
that we do not at all care about. And * 
from that point of view there is some 
consolation in the reflection that every- 
thing changes. 

On the other hand, some of the changes 
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that' take place in us or around us may be 
of a kind or in a direction that we approve, 
and*v^hich we^ could wish to be continued — 
as» one does every time one sets oneself 
once more to follow the path of righteous- 
ness. There seems then to be some interest 
in the question whether t^ie direction of 
change * is itself always changing and 
dispersive, or whether it is in the long 
run ill gome particularr direction that we 
approve of. 

Then, if the question has some interest, 
i how are we to answer it ? Where are we to 
look for an answer ? Within us or without ? 

. Outside, the process which takes place 
is the process of evolution. It is admittedly 
a process of change ; and, at any rate as 
regards the evolution of living organisms, 
that process has been one of differentiation 
and dispersion. • 

For instance, from their common ancestor 
the archaeopteryx, the innumerable species 
of birds and of reptiles have widely diverged. 
M. Bergson’s simile of the shell, which, 
discharged from the mortar, bursts into 
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a thousand shells, each of which hgain 
bursts into thousands of others, and so 
ad infinitum, sets before us a vivid f!>i«ture 
of what he means by speaking of the 
rush of evolution as dispersive. And M. 
Bergson, it will be remembered, holds that 
the motive force, as it were, which is at 
work in this continual “change, or rather 
which is itself this continual change, is 
will ; and tliat will is free because^ or 
in the sense that, this continual changfe 
is ever changing — it never repeats itself 
and never follows any one direction — it is» 
dispersive ever. • 

But, it may be inquired, is it really true, 
that in our experience we never come across 
anything but change ? That there is no 
repetition either in what we do or in what 
we meet with ? Is there no regularity in 
what we do, and no monotony whatever 
in our lives ? Is the future so entirely 
subject to change that we can never foresee 
anything ? Can eclipses not be foretold ? 
Is the uniformity of nature, is the law of 
cause and effect an entire delusion ? 
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M. 'Bergson is not prepared to go that 
length. Nor does he feel compelled to go 
so faft‘*by hi^'own view that tiie rush of 
evdlution, which is the movement of free- 
will, is never towards unity and coherence, 
but is dispersive ever. The, upward rush 
of evolution may indeed be compared to 
that of a fountain of water which rises, 
and as i^t springs aloft diverges in innumer- 
able .different directions’. But all the time 
tl'e fountain plays and rises, the drops of 
water are falling, gravitating uniformly 
and directly towards the earth. In the 
upward rush and soar you have the freedom 
of the will ever changing and diverging; 
in the downward fall, regular, direct, 
monotonous, and uniform, you have the 
very opposite of freedom and diversity — 
you have the uniformity of nature, the 
regularity of cause ’and effect, the regularity 
t)f human nature, that is to say custom and 
habit, from which the freedom of the will 
has died away. Some of us are settling 
doMoi into habits and have become the 
creatures of custom. The upward rush 
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and soar of life — the elan de la wV — has 
died away — our freedom gone. Freedom is 
change ; and how difficult is'c|iangetdlr us ! 

Such is the contrast which M. Bergen 
pictures between life, which is continuous 
change, instinct with free will, ever differ- 
entiating, diverging, dispersing,* and the 
uniformity — whether of nature or of human 
nature — from which life and freedom have 
disappeared. * ' . 

But the picture is, not true. For 4 he 
Uniformity of Nature in the logical sense 
of the term, in the sense in which Mill held 
it to constitute a logical principle, M. 
Bergson has substituted the Uniformity of 
Nature " in the popular and prima facie 
sense, disclaimed by logicians, that ‘ the 
future will resemble the past ’ — that the 
procedure of nature is regular, is a mode of 
repetition” (Bosanquet,* Individuality and 
Value, p. 83), whereas “the Law of Uni' 
formity, in the logical sense of the term, 
means rational system, such that all 
changes and differences are relevant to one 
another ” (id. p. 84). 
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As* a matter of fact and of observation 
it is never found that the future exactly 
resembles dift past ; nowheie in the 
procedure of nature is the future a mere 
repetition of the past. The Uniformity of 
Nature is not a mere mechanical process 
of gravitation, a downward fall, regular, 
direct, monotonous, and uniform ; but a 
rational system, in which there are changes 
and, differences, and those changes and 
differences relevant to one another. It 
is only by taking the Uniformity of Nature 

in the popular and prima facie sense, 
disclaifticd by logicians,” that M. Bergson 
is enabled to picture it as a movement 
mechanical rather than rational, as a 
downward fall rather than a movement 
upwards and onwards. 

And as M. Bergson fails to see the 
rational nature of the Law of Uniformity, 
•so he similarly misconceives the nature of 
change and the freedom of the will. Just 
as he conceives the Uniformity of Nature 
to be a process marked by mechanical 
uniformity and by exemption from change 
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and difference, so he conceives the freedom 
of the will to consist exclusively of change 
and difference, and its moVqment’tb be 
purely dispersive. Just as, according tcfM. 
Bergson, the Uniformity of Nature knows 
no change or , difference, so, according to 
him, the freedom of the will knows nothing 
but change and difference. It is, of course, 
as every one of us from personal knowledge 
knows, false to say 1;hat we can never of our 
own free will strive .twice in the same 
direction or towards the same end. It is 
therefore an error to say that the freedom 
of the will excludes everything but change 
and difference. And that error is complc*- 
mentary to the other error of saying that 
the Uniformity of Nature is such that it can- 
not include change and difference. These 
two errors seem to be combined by M. 
Bergson when he represents evolution 
as the upward rush of the fountain iff 
directions ever changing and ever more and 
more divergent ; and the Uniformity of 
Nature as a regular, monotonous fall, 
marked by the entire absence alike of reason 
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and fchange. The truth is that tiie Uni- 
formity of Nature is a rational system, in 
which* there are changes and differences, 

» vr> 

retevant to one anothejl; and freedom of 
the will, so far from oeing pure change, 
ever more and more dispersive and diver- 
gent, “ lits in the direction* towards unity 
and coherence ” (Bosanquet, p. 326). 

This chapter started from the admitted 
fact tlt^ change takes place, and from 
ti'ie question whej:her the direction of 
change is itself always changing. For an 
•answer to this question we may look either 
withiif ourselves or without. If we look 
outside ourselves and observe the uniformity 
of nature, wc find not the dead monotony of 
a mechanical system, which is all that M. 
Bergson finds there, but a rational system 
in which all changes and differences are 
relevant to one Another. That is to say, 
•there are changes and differences, even 
though the tendencies be towards uni- 
formity. The tendencies towards uni- 
formity are indeed sufficient, and sufficiently 
reliable, to enable man to cope to some 
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extent with" the future. They ard not 
sufficient to overcome his ignorance of 
what a day may bring forths We none of 
us know what may\happen to us in a dayman 
hoiir, or even a minute. How much less can 
we pretend therefore to predict or to com- 
prehend the course of the universe as we look 
out upon it, and to decide whether its course 
and direction is or is not always changing. 

It remains then to look within Q,uVselyes. 
And we may with tlje more confidence 
direct our gaze within, if we remember 
that we are part of the universe’ ; and 
consequently when wc look within our- 
selves we arc looking into the universe— 
it may be into the very foundation and 
reality of the universe. If, as Plato says, 

“ God holds the soul attached to him by its 
root,” then by descending into the depths 
of the soul we may find Him as surely there 
as in the universe without ; and, finding* 
Him, we may be content — with Plato — 
to “ dismiss the starry heavens.” 

Thefl^^let us look within — to our inner 
life. But to the inner life of oursj^lves as 
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persons or as individuals ? ^ot as indi- 
viduals, for if by “ individual ” we mean 
somgvyhat ab^lutely self-existent, and cut 
oft from everything elae, we mean what 
does not exist. As/ Professor Pringle 
Pattison says : “If a mere individual, as 
we are often told, would be a being without 
consciousness of • its own limitations — a 
being therefore which could not know 
itself as an individual — then no Self is a 
rsipre individual. We may even safely say 
that the mere individual is a fiction of 
.philosdphic thought.” Professor Pringle 
Pattison however goes on to say : “ It is 
.none the less true that each self is a unique 
existence, which is perfectly impervious, 
if I may so speak, to other selves — im- 
pervious in a fashion of which the imi>enetra- 
bility of matter is a faint analogue. The 
self, accordingly, resists invasion ; in its 
character of self* it refuses to admit another 
self witlun itself.” But it is just this 
imperviousness, of which Professor Pringle 
Pattison speaks, this impermeability, 
which is implied by the term individuality, 
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and which must lead those who postulate 
it either to solipsism or to the conclusion 
that there is but one individual ar^d,one 
being — the Absolute. 

Before however \;;onsidering the conse- 
quences to which the postulate leads, let 
us consider the postulate itself. What 
is postulated by the term “ individual ” is 
somewhat self-existent, not dependent on 
any other thing or. person, but existing 
independent, in its own right, of every- 
thing else. Now in the world of living 
creatures there plainly is no creature, 
" individual ” in this sense. The or- 
ganism of the offspring is a continuation, 
of the parent organisms. If the parent 
organism were absolutely and perfectly 
individual and indivisible, then no part 
of it could be detached or live separately 
from it. The relation of parent to child 
would be a non-existent and impossible re- , 
lation. The offspring is the reproduction 
of the parents — the constitution of an 
organism which is new only in the sense 
that it is the offshoot of an older organism. 
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On lihe physical side therefore there is no 
“ individual ” in the sense of a closed 
syst^gi, having no relation to any other 
individual whatev'er. ^n the contrary all 
organized beings are/rclated and a-kin. 
We are indeed apt to forget the relation- 
ship ; ar>d yet we cannot lleny that “ he 
prayeth \vell who k)veth well both man and 
bird and beast.” 

Butf ^leaving the physical side, let us 
Hjquirc whether elsewhere wc find any 
" individual ” who is a closed system, 
.absolutely cut off, impervious, imperme- 
able, 'impenetrable. There is none such. 
. It is only by mutual co-operation, as 
members of a system, as members of one 
another, that we can live together, or 
can live at all. No man liveth to himself 
alone. If he did, or could, so live, then 
he would indeed be no member of a society 
or system, but* himself a closed system, 
cut off from all others, and impervious to 
them. It is precisely this idea that each 
of us is thus individual which leads to the 
notion, the monstrous notion, that it is 
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physical force which holds society together. 
Such a notion would be alike monstrous 
and absurd if it were applied not to persons 
but to physical oliiganisms. ft ’would be 
patently absurd toV«ay that it is physical 
force, from the outside, which holds the 
parts of a physical organism together, 
and gives them their unity. A "physical 
organism is not a machine made by putting 
this part and that together, and welding 
them together by force. It is from tlje 
beginning of its existence a unity. And 
though from the beginning to the end of. 
its existence as a physical organism it is 
a unity, it is never at any time a closed* 
system. Throughout its history, in order 
simply to live and go on living, it must 
draw upon its environment, and take up 
into its own unity that which is outside 
itself. And that it could mot do if it were 
a closed system. If it Were an “ indi- < 
vidual,” impervious and impermeable, 
it simply could not go on living. And 
this process, whereby it maintains its 
life and its unity, is no application of 
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physical force from the outside. If then 
it is obviously and patently absurd to 
suppcee that* the unity of the physical 
organism Is the result 0,1 physical pressure, 
if it is not' phys^ihl pressure which 
creates or maintains the unity of the 
physical ‘organism, how mtich more mon- 
•strous is it to suppose that it is physical 
force which holds the members of a society 
togetla:]', or is the bond of union between 
them ? If the mejnbers of a society were 
absolutely impervious and impermeable, 
• if they W'ere so many closed .systems, so 
many " individuals," in a word, then 
' indeed only by physical force could they 
be driven together. And that is why 
those who believe that we are " indivi- 
duals ” are obliged to have recourse to the 
notion, the futile notion, that it is physical 
force which holds society together. A 
society is not a* mere aggregate of “indi- 
viduals,” placed side by side, any more 
than a physical organism is a mere collec- 
tion of parts or members or limbs put side 
by side. Just as a heap of cannon balls 
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may be put together in the shape ‘of a 
p5U-amid, but can never, so long as each 
retains its individual spherical ,f©rm, 
assume the shape Sand unity of one single 
sphere ; so if you cHoose to start by assum- 
ing the existence of “ individuals," who are 
not members o*i one anotlier, but “so many 
closed systems, you can “never — no matter 
how much physical force you suppose 
applied to them — account for society. 
" Individuals ” they will remain, if th§y 
were really individual to start with. Mem- 
bers of one another and of society they 
can never become. The mere existence of 
society then is enough to show that there 
are within it no " individuals," no systems, 
closed, impervious, and impermeable. 

What then is it which is the principle of 
unity that holds together the members of 
society as members of one another ? If 
it is only in society and* by mutual co- 
operation that we can live together or live 
at all, what is the bond of union whereby 
we live, on which our very life depends ? 
What holds us thus together, is trust in 
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each Either, rising into love for one another. 
If we could not trust pne another, society 
would fall a1» once to pieces. It is just 
so* far as engagements made can be relied 
on that society holdg/ together, and that 
life for each one of us is made possible. 
For every necessary of life arc dependent 
upon otliers, wh<5 may be growing corn, 
planting tea, rearing cattle, in far-distant 
quart(A'^ of the globe.' Engagements may 
be broken, and are broken ; nevertheless 
we rely, and rightly rely, upon a man to 
• keep nis word. We trust one anotlicr ; 
and it! the vast majority of cases our 
confidence proves well placed. The mere 
existence of society proves that our trust 
is justified : if it w^ere not, there would 
be no society. 

It is true there arc people whom we 
find we cannot* trust, whom there are 
very few to trust. Such people are on 
the way to becoming “ individuals,” closed 
systems, and are apt to be regarded as 
fit only to be segregated, susceptible only 
to force and to compulsion from without. 
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But though they are on the way to becom- 
ing " individuals,” though in each of them 
the self is tending to pass into selfi^ness, 
though it is just so far as the' tendency 
towards individualijim, towards selfishness, 
prevails, that society tends to go to pieces, 
still the procesi is never completely carried 
out. Even among thieves there is'honour ; 
they hold together for the time ; and they 
hold together precisely so long and«so far 
as they can trust one another. That js 
the only bond of union capable of holding 
men together. ” A house divided against, 
itself cannot stand.” The bond of* union 
may be nothing more than trust ; but it is * 
only a perfect bond provided it be love. 
He liveth best who loveth best. It is in 
a word just so far as persons tend to 
become ” individuals” and selfish — to love 
least — that they become* worst, while he 
liveth best and has the greatest personality 
who loveth best. 

But no man, however low he may fall 
in the depths of selfishness, can become a 
mere “ individual,” an absolutely closed 
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system, “ a unique existence perfectly im- 
pervious to other selves.” But though 
no self can im actual life be thus cut off 
from all o'tfier persons, in philosophy it is 
possible — or has beei^upposed possible — 
to imagine such a unique existence. What 
we find as a matter of faot in actual life 
are pcrsbns bound together in dependence 
on one another, a dependence implying 
trust fit least, a trirst which sometimes 
i% and may always prove to be love. We 
never anywhere find an “ individual ” 
•capabfe of solitary existence. If however 
as philosophers we simply set facts aside, 
‘and start from the assumption that I, 
the individual, have existence by myself, 
a unique existence impervious to other 
selves, then though in words — in the 
words “ impervious to other selves ” — 
we admit the possible existence of other 
selves beyond o*ur own, we shall find that 
we have reduced the existence of other 
selves to a possibility and an inference. 
And when we have done that we shall 
have it pointed out to us that the only 
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existence I as an individual can know is 
my own. I may, if^ I choose to make con- 
jectures, conjecture that there are, other 
individuals. But '‘the conjectufe is one 
which no individuski can possibly verify. 
The only existence I can know is my own. 
If therefore, tl'C argument will continue, 
I am to base myself orf fact and confine 
myself to fact, I am bound to hold that 
I, alone, solus, am the only self, cr ipse, 
that I know to exist. In a word, solip- 
sism is the philosophical conclusion to 
which we are logically forced, if we start 
from the assumption that I, the individual, 
have existence by myself, a unique exist- 
ence, impervious to other selves. The 
conclusion is indeed a false one, and can 
be shown to be false, not only by point- 
ing out that it starts from a premise 
which is false, but by showing that it con- 
tradicts itself. Its inherent self-contra- 
diction lies in the simple fact that if there 
were such a being as an individual, and 
there were only one individual in existence, 
such a being could not know itself to be 
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an it^ividual. Only by contrast with 
another, not itself, could it know itself to 
be an individual ; anc^ such contrast is 
infjpossible, if we begin by assuming that 
one individual alone odists. 

By other philosophers, who seek the 
ground oT all reality in “ a ifhique existence 
impervious to other selves,” but who feel 
the absurdity of seeking it in the human 
inc^ividyal, escape is sought in the concep- 
tion of the Absolute, that is in ” the uni- 
fication of consciousness — the human and 
‘divine — in a single self.” But here again, 
if the Absolute is thus single and individual 
at the start and in the premises, single and 
individual it must remain to the end and 
in the conclusion. If in the conclusion 
it appears to be divided into the divine 
self and the human, that must be mere 
appearance and false appearance, for the 
’ term " individual ” means simply that 
which is individuum and cannot be divided. 

Wc find if we start from the false idea 
that *' persons ” are " individuals,” so 

many closed systems, impervious, imper- 
10 
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meable, and impenetrable, it mattes not 
whether we assume one or mahy* stich. 
If many, they rej;nain closed systerps in- 
accessible to one another, and isolated frdm 
each other by theirvvery nature and de- 
finition. If we assume but one, then 
beyond that on& we can never get' whether 
we adopt Solipsism or the theory of the 
Absolute. 

Let us therefore pht aside the idea that 

any self is or can be “ individual.” What 

we find as a matter of fact in actual life are 

* 

persons, not isolated from each other but* 
members of one another, bound together 
more or less imperfectly by the bond of 
love. Personality, in this sense, that is 
personality as we actually know it, is not 
an idea which carries with it, as part of its 
meaning, the denial of all selves or persons 
but one. On the contrary, it implies that 
1 ” distinguish ” myself from other selves, 
and recognize the existence both of them 
and of myself. It implies, that is to say, 
that I am not only a " subject ” to which 
they are presented as " object,” but that 
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4 tO€|^m object ” and that they are 
^^^stibj^ts ” to whom I am presented. 
And thereby 4t implfes 4:hat both subjects 
add objects are embraced in a common 
world, which is one Reality. 

When M. Bergson asserts that there is 
movemertt but that there iS nothing which 
moves, he is malcing an unmeaning and 
impossible assertion, which may lead to 
the depial of the existence of personal 
identity. If everywhere there is change and 
nothin|[ but change, then nowhere is there 
•identit)^ ; and if nowhere can identity be 
found;*then nowhere can any person exist, 
for a person having no identity is not a 
person at all. The complementary error 
to M. Bergson’s is that made by those 
philosophers who regard change as a mere 
appearance, an unreality. They find the 
principle of all * reality in identity — ^the 
identity of the One, the Absolute, in which 
they seek to unify the divine subject and 
the human. But thus to unify the divine 
and human subject in the Absolute is to 
destroy the reality of both, and in place of 
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two reals to give us one blank id^atity. 
Identity, however, i« not the only relation 
with which we aretacquainted, ■^here fe^so , 
the relation of similarity ; and it is iAi- 
portant to bear in mind their difference. 
Similarity between any two persons there 
may be : idcnttt3' there cannot b*e. Only 
with himself can any person be identical — 
not with any other. A plurality of selves is 
compatible with similarity, but cap'neyer 
form an identity. Nor, can an identical 
self, or Absolute, be a plurality of selves. 
If there is only one subject, the Divine,* 
then there can be no other selves. On the 
other hand, if there are a plurality of selves, 
if human beings really exist, and each one 
of us is a self, then it is impossible to main- 
tain that the Divine self, or Absolute, alone 
exists. 

Let us then avoid both* errors, the error 
of denying identity, the identity of a person 
with himself ; and the error of denpng 
difference — that difference which is im- 
plied by saying of two things that they are 
" similar, indeed.” To assert identity and 
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to d^y difference, in the case of the Divine 
pers(»ality and the human, is simply to 
destroy religion. AS| Professor Pringle 
Pattison says, “ religion is the self-sur- 
render of the human will to the divine. 
‘ Our wills are ours to make them Thine.’ 
But this is a se//-surrendeii which only self, 
only will, can make.” And it is a sur- 
render which is impossible, if there is no 
real between the Divine per- 

jidnality and the human, if the one reality 
is the identity of the Absolute. 

We’ never, as has been said above, find 
anywhere an ” individual ” capable of 
solitary existence. What we find as a 
matter of fact in actual life are persons 
bound together in dependence upon one 
another. This dependence has its meta- 
physical side and its moral side. On the 
metaphysical side it carries with it the fact 
that every persbn is both subject, cognizant 
of others, end object of whom others are 
cognizant. That is to say, on the meta- 
physical side, it is fatal to the theory of 
Solipsism. On the moral side, this de- 
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pendence on others implies trust and^ove. 
That is to say, on the moral side it»is as 
incompatible with^the theory of Egqjtism, 
as on the metaphysical side it is incom- 
patible with Solipsism. Solipsism is the 
theory that I alone exist. Egotism is 
that theory pujt into practice. Egotism 
can indeed be practised without anj^ formal 
or conscious acknowledgment of the meta- 
physical theory of Solipsism. It can be 
practised without any formal deniafof tfie 
fact that there are other persons than 
myself. All that is necessary for its 
practical working is the practical ignoring 
of the existence of others. And a merely 
theoretical recognition of the existence of 
my neighbour and my God is in effect and 
practice Egotism : their existence is not 
and cannot be really recognized in any 
way save by trust in them and love for 
them. The only bond of ‘union between 
persons — whether between human persons 
or between the human person and the 
Divine — is love. If human beings are 
recognized by me merely as means to my 
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own^joyment or convenience, if gods are 
recogjiized merely as supernatural instru- 
meijts for attaining my^ own desires, they 
are not so inuch conceived to exist as mis- 
conceived. As a matter of fact, it is im- 
possible consistent!^ and at all times for 
any man to treat all othej* beings, human 
and divine, as merely means at his dis- 
posal ; and equally impossible for him to 
place^ no trust in them : there is honour 
-^(fen a*mong thieves. Ignored, other beings 
cannot be in actual life. But if not treated 
as mehns, then they must be treated as being 
selves* or persons as much as myself, that 
is as being in themselves ends. And it is 
impossible to treat them as ends, to treat 
them as myself, without love. But if 
they are to be treated by myself as ends, 
there must be self-surrender on my part. 
If their will is to be done, there must be 
self-sacrifice on my part. But self-sur- 
render to a human will places the person to 
whom the surrender is made in the position 
of a human being who treats others as 
merely means to his own purposes or his 
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own enjoyment. Such self-surre:^er — 
which, alas ! is possible — defeats th^ very 
purpose of the lo>^e‘ which prompts it,: it 
robs the love of its very purpose and Us 
very nature, for it harms the object loved. 
There is only One to ^^liom self can be sur- 
rendered without defeating the vpry pur- 
pose of self-sacrifice — and that is God. 
Love of our neighbour, to achieve its end, 
must be love of God. So only can^it be 
love, pure and undefiled. Regarded thifs^ 
religion is not the invehtion, whether of 
priests or of men. It is not an accretion 
from without. It is nothing external — no 
ritual or ceremony. It is an indefeasible 
element of personality : it is that bond of 
union between selves which is denied im- 
plicitly if we conceive selves as “indi- 
viduals,” and which is implied in the very 
conception of “ personality.” A person is 
one who is both subject, as cognizant of 
others; and object, of whom others are 
cognizant. As a person he is also a subject 
who loves and an object loved, or he is no 
person at all. Others may know him and 
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love him : that is, he may be objeet df their 
knowledge and love — but he cannot be those 
othejfs who kiyw and lo^Je him — as subject 
'he. is for ev6r different from those subjects. 
What then is it possible for one subject to 
know of those othcfs who, though object 
to him, ate subjects to themselves ? and how 
is such knowledge possible ? A dominat- 
ing personality forces its way everyw'here, 
pervades ever3^hing. .Its reality, when we 
arfi subfnitting to it, is the last thing we can 
doubt. Yet what* do we know of it ? and 
.how ? * We know the person by his acts 
and words, for he may be said to be what 
his words and works are. They are the 
objective side of him, which is what is 
known to us. But as a subject he has a 
centre or focus of his own which never can 
in truth be ours. From it he sees his acts 
and words as we cannot. “ It would be un- 
true,” as Mr. Bosanquet says (Individuality 
and Value, xxxiv), ‘‘ to suppose that cir- 
cumstances are in one mind or active 
focus what they seem as seen from the out- 
side, or as in any other mind or focus.” 
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And the fact that he sees his acts an^^words 
as we cannot, fay from suggesting tpat he 
does not exist orthas no pefsonality,, con- 
firms his existence and personality, for that^ 
is the foaus or point of view from which 
we are conscious of our own. It is in this 
way that personality other than our own — 
whether human or divine — is known to us. ■ 
We know God by his manifestations, as we 
know human personalities by theirs.. But 
in the one case as in tlie other, there iS.'O 
centre which never can in fact be ours. And 
in neither case does this fact suggest doubt, 
as to the reality, for our own personality 
is equally impenetrable to others, and its 
reality equally beyond possibility of doubt. 

From the intellectual point of view, 
from the point of view of knowledge, a 
person is both the subject who knows others 
and an object of knowledge to others, 
and as subject he is fcJr ever different 
from others. Thus as a centre or focus 
of knowledge, as a subject who knows, 
a person is for ever different from all 
other persons — we might even say inacces- 
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sible ^ them, for only as object can he 
be kp^wn, never as stjluect. But every 
■ person is a subject and 4 n object of love 
'as ‘Well as of knowledge. And the ques- 
tion naturally suggests itself, whether from 
the point of view of fove there is or can be 
the same, difference as thejc is from the 
•point of view of knowledge. In one sense 
— and we must not disparage the import- 
ance of it — there is : nnless there be two 
sisBjects or persons there can be no love. 
Nor can there be mutual love, unless each 
jof the 'persons is the object of the other’s 
love. But, if we insist that from the point 
of view of love two persons must be, as 
they are from the point of view of know- 
ledge, not only different but inaccessible, 
then we arc in fact denying the existence 
of love. Love is the bond of union between 
two persons ; and the fact that it exists, 
• however imperfdctly, is enough to show 
that it is impossible to speak of inaccessi- 
bility where love exists. To speak of the 
persons as inaccessible would be simply 
to relapse into the error, already pointed 
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out, of regarding persons as “ individuals ” 
— impervious, ii^permeable, impenetrable. 
The plain fact '^is that the intellectual 
relation between subject and “object* is 
not the« relation of love which exists 
between, or rather' which unites, two 
subjects : it i§ vain to ignore the relation 
of love ; and still more vain t(J suppose* 
that the most important question to put in 
philosophy is. How is knowledge possible ? 
There still remains the infinitely more 
important question of, What is implied by 
the existence of love ? And if, to ‘answer, 
that question, we are bound to transcend 
the mere intellectual reasons which philo- 
sophy can give, let us comfort ourselves 
with the reflection that “ the heart has its 
reasons which the reason knows not of.” 
And let us not imagine that in doing so 
we arc straying beyond the bounds of 
logic. Mr. Bosanquet sa'ys well, “ It is * 
the strict and fundamental truth that love 
is the mainspring of logic ” (p. 341). ” By 
logic we understand the supreme law or 
nature of experience, the impulse towards 
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unity |ind reverence (the positive spirit of 
non-contradiction) by ji^ich every f rag- 
men l» ^yearns towards thS whole to which 
it belongs'’ (p. 340). 

Though we may seem to have wandered 
far from it, we have in fact been steadily 
approaching an answer tQ the question 
* with which we Parted in this chapter ; 
and Mr. Bosanquet’s words may make it 
clear U) us. We startdd from the admitted 
fict that change tqkes place, and from the 
question whether the direction of change 
•is itself always changing. We looked 
without us, on the changes going on around 
, us, and found in nature tendencies to 
uniformity, but we found no means of 
deciding whether the course and direc- 
tion of change is or is not always changing. 
Then we turned our gaze inwards, to our 
inner life, peradventure there we might 
look into the very foundation and reality of 
the universe. But it was into the inner life 
of ourselves as persons, not as individuals, 
that we were brought to look — persons 
not cut off from one another, but united. 
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not by the mere fact of personality, but 
by the act wherai^ it reveals itself and its 
nature, which is^ove. Bufr of love^«is it^ 
exists between human personalities fhe 
most we can say is that it is, in Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s words, “ the impulse towards unity.” 
An impulse it is, and towards unity. But 
as between human persons the unity is* 
never reached. Only between the three 
Persons, divine PerSbns, who are oqe God 
— only in the Trinity in Unity — does ft 
exist. The unity is God, and ” God is 
love ” — the Holy Spirit proceeding from the* 
Father and the Son. As between *lniman 
persons, love is an impulse, and towards , 
unity. But the unity is never attained. 
The impulse is constantly thwarted, and 
is thwarted by the presence in the human 
personality of that which is absent from 
the Divine — ^by the presence of evil. Evil 
it is which divides man from man, and ’ 
which divides a man against himself. 

“ The evil self,” Mr. Bosanquet says (p. 
350), ” is the adversary of unification of 
experience, and the vehicle of contradic- 
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tion in^the very heart of the self.” Self- 
contradiction is a fac^ experienced not 
only in the domain of the intellect, but in 
!htf spiritual nature of each one of us who 
has occasion to say to himself, ” Miserable 
man 1 what I would, that I do not,” 
From that inconsistency anc^ contradiction, 
'whether fn the intellectual or the spiritual 
sphere, when we are conscious of it, we 
strive, ^ more or less * feebly, to escape. 
Ati'd there is only^one direction in which 
we can escape. From inconsistency of 
though! and the contradiction of our 
spiritual nature, escape can only be in the 
^direction of the unification of experience 
after which the intellect strives, and of 
the unity of love for which our spiritual 
nature yearns. In both cases the impulse 
is the same ; though in the one case we 
are apt to call it logic and in the other 
•love. It is the* same impulse in both 
cases. “It k the strict and fundamental 
truth that love is the mainspring of logic.” 
And the impulse of both is in the same 
direction — towards unity. If the change 
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which marks the inner life of each one of 
us is not alwaj^, towards unity, i)ut is 
divided against jtself and siispersive; if 
there is contradiction in the very heart* 0 / 
the self, Still the very words in which we 
formulate the statement, that change is 
not always towards unity, imply that there 
is a unity of life and of love to which we ’ 
do sometimes and might more often strive. 

If contradiction is iA the very heart,.of the 
self, then the heart of the self is not it^f 
contradiction. In that reflection we may 
find some comfort. We cannot, however,* 
but find some difficulty. If what I would, 
that I do not, if contradiction is in the , 
very heart of the self, then the self cannot 
be a unity. Only where no evil is can 
there be unity — not in the heart of man. 
Once more, there is no “ individual,” no 
man who is individuum, not divided against 
himself. And there is no man who does * 
not yearn to cease to be divided against 
himself and attain to peace — ” the peace 
which passeth human understanding.” 

The law of the striving of the self 
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is that’s it strives towards unity and co- 
herent, towards the ccjherence of logic 
and the luiity, of love which is the main- 
spsing of lo^ic. “ A self,” Mr. Bosanqiiet 
says, “ appeals to us as a striving towards 
unity and cohercncef’ And ” a true self,” 
he says, is something to be made and 
•won, to ‘be held together with pains and 
labour, not something given to be enjoyed ” 
(P- 338). “ The evil self is the adversary 

o|uniiiiation of experience and the vehicle 
of contradictioif in the very heart of the 
?elf.” ‘It is a truth, known to all from 
personal experience, that evil is that 
“ contradiction in the very heart of the 
’self,” whereby man is divided against 
himself, and whereby any society of men 
is divided against itself so that their 
fellowship is endangered and even, it may 
be, destroyed. And with our attention 
.fixed on that fact, we may be tempted 
not only to say that the law of the striving 
of the self is to strive towar(^ unity, but 
to be content with saying that, and not to 
inquire precisely as to the nature of the 

IX 
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unity, for which the man strives ^ho is 
divided against h^iself. If we are cbntent 
to leave the nature of this unificsition 
undetermined and ambiguous,*^ tc wtll Jbe* 
open to aciy one to suppose that the uni- 
fipation of the self which is striven after 
consists in driving out the evil self, which 
is “the adversary of the unification of* 
experience,” and so converting the self 
into an “ individual ” who, being indi- 
viduum, is no longer divided against himsfiV- 
But — even if the unification of the self 
into an “ individual ” were possible — if,, 
that is to say, the self could cease ‘to be a 
person — still, the only result attained by 
the unification of the self into an “ indi- 
vidual ” would be that the individual 
would be brought into unity with himself 
— not that he would be brought into unity 
with other human beings, still less with 
God. And in such a prodess of unification » 
there would be no need, and no room even, 
for love. For love carries us beyond the 
narrow bounds of our own personality, 
whereas this process of ufiification is 
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supposed to take place entirely within 
them^t* If, then, “ by Iggic we understand 
the supEeme law of experience,” and if it 
*i 5 «'‘the sitrict and fundamental truth that 
love is the mainspring of logic,” then there 
is no logic in the supposition that unh|- 
cation is* to be attained ])y bringing an 
individu&l into imity with himself, and, 
in that supposition, love there is none. 
Shall ^\ve then say that the law of the 
striving of the self Js to strive towards unity 
with others ? ‘And shall we say that by 
• "otheVs” we mean persons who are 
human* ? If human personalities were the 
only Personality known to us, then indeed 
we should have to hold that the law of 
the striving of the self is only to strive 
towards unity with other human selves ; 
and we should have also to hold that the 
law was one incapable of fulfilment. Im- 
pervious and fmpenetable to us, other 
persons certainly are not. Nor are we 
perfectly inaccessible to them. But our 
access to them and to their love, profoundly 
though at times it moves us, is not that 
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which we seek to find when we turn to 
God. 

We shall then be prepaped to aocept 
Mr. Bosanquet’s statement (p, 335)rtlftit* 

“ a self appears to us as a striving towards 
unity and coherence,” and to understand 
it to mean thajt the unity and ooherence . 
striven after by the self'is that uhity and 
coherence with other personalities which 
is to be attained ofily by love, l^ut to 
describe a self as the; striving towarilfe 
unity and coherence is to* imply that the 
striving, being towards unity and ‘coher- * 
ence, is from a condition which* is not 
one of unity and coherence, but of division ,, 
and incoherence. And it is of importance 
to ask ourselves what exactly is implied 
by such division and incoherence. It will 
have been noticed that Mr Bosanquet 
speaks of ” the evil self ” and ” the 
true self. ” And we may be tempted to * 
picture the division and incoherence, of 
which we are conscious within ourselves, 
as a struggle between the evil self and the 
true self. But there are two considerations 
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either'of which should suffice to show that 
such Jk picture is a misrepresentation of 
the •plain faets. The first consideration 

* is* that such a picture is absolutely incon- 
sistent with the fact that “ the self appears 
to us as a striving towards unity and 
coherenoe.” For, in our moral struggles, 

^ W 

victory ’consists >n the expulsion of evil 
and the triumph of good, not in striving 
towards making tlicnf compatible with one 
Another ; they capnot be unified ; and no 
coherence is ’possible between them — 

• though we flatter ourselves that our darling 
sins aih not so incompatible with goodness 

, that we must actually abandon them alto- 
gether. The striving then towards unity 
and coherence cannot be a striving to 
make good and evil cohere together and 
to form them into a unity. That is the 
first consideration. The other considera- 
tion is that if we picture the division and 
incoherence of which we are conscious 
within ourselves as a struggle between the 
evil self and the true self, then we are 
bound to ask what it is that is thus divided ? 
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It is both untrue and useless to sa,^ that 
there is nothing^ that is thus dif^ded : 
useless, because if there is nothing to be 
divided, there can be no division unltrue, * 
because I* know that “ I ” am divided 
against myself. If therefore it is alike 
useless and untrue to say that .there is 
nothing in our moral struggles ‘ that is 
divided against itself and incoherent with 
itself, then what wc are presented with 
from the beginning of our moral history 1» 
unity and coherence — though an imperfect 
coherence and an incomplete unity.* And 
this unity and coherence, however im- 
perfect and incomplete, is one self — and 
that self ” myself ” — otherwise “ I ” have 
no interest in it. Until my personality 
begins, for me nothing exists. When it 
begins, it is there — divided and incoherent 
within itself doubtless, but still a person- 
ality and a self ; and a unity, as is shown 
by the very fact that it is capable of 
division, and is divided. 

There is, however, much danger in allow- 
ing our attention to be concentrated on 
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the {^oblein of the unity and coherence 
of the self. The dan^y is that of being 
dra\yn unawares into the morass of Solip- 
•sism; add * of supposing that the only 
problem is how I may attain amity and 
coherence with mysl^lf. If “ I ” alone exist, 
that is indeed the only problem. If, how- 
' ever, “ !•” am not an “ incJividual ” in the 
solipsist sense, but a “ person ” ; and if as 
a ^person ” I am f«r logic both subject 
^tid object ; and if for the love, which 
is the mainsprihg of logic, I am also both 
. subject and object : then “ personality ” 
implies other personalities, human and 
divine. The unity and the coherence 
after which a “ person ” strives, “ the 
peace which passeth all understanding," 
is to be gained only by that love which is 
the impulse towards unity with one’s 
neighbour and (jne’s God. 
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Bloomf^nteti) (Bishop of). A R A Cr El J : 
Am Lsrat in Mv«tical 1 'mbo»U)OV. 


uK .nation 

t*. bd. 


Fi/th Hdttun, Cr. $V0. 


fifth Kditt0m. Cr, If*, y- W, tut 
AilH AND EXPEKIKNCR. 


Bockford fPotorL THOUGHTS ON 

• MUNiTNIi. Edited by J. Orwu Paobt. 
lUu<>intcd. 7 bird Edition. Dfmj ipt, bt. 

Bolloe (H.). PARIS, lllostiated. Srttnd 
Edttwn, Etwtrd. Cr. to*r. (n. 

HILLS AND THE SKA. Fourth Sditiiim. 

ON^lfifoTHL^O AND KINDRED SUB- 
JECT’S. Thint Editiofi. Fetip. IfA 5#, 

OK EVERYTHING. Third Ki&tion. Ftmp, 

OKSoifETHlNO. SfumdSditmt. ftmp. 

IJIRST^ANO last. S^tmJk BdiUrn. 

ANTOINETTE. Illustrated. 

Edition. Dnmf ty. ntt, 

the PYRENEES. Illustrated. Sti»md 
MdiH0n, Dmp 8tw. yr. bd. net 

BtnPhtt (W. H.). A PRIMER or THE 
BIBLE, Ftpth Ediiiom. Cr.bvu. u.bd. 

?rfTRODf?n?)N!^‘Wrth a 
ecMtOM BibltofTaphy Sixth dtidtVirei. Cr. 
IM. ft,hd. AU^mT^ Ftfmmn. Cr. 
•ms M4Kky.bd.mtU 

OOXP8 BOAK3. 

ymtnrrf dUUttKU 




KAilH and KXPLKIF.NCE. Stem/ 
Edititm. Cr. 8 tw. y. bd. utt 

Bowdan (E, ll.\ THE IMITATION OK 
BUDDHA; Qaouttoos from Huddbtsf 
Li^ratute for each Day in iba Veer. Sixth 
EM/uu. Cr. ibmt. u. bd. 

Brabant (P. Q.). RAMHLESTN SUSSEX. 
lt:a>.(ratetL Cr. It*, bt, 

BradldyCA.O.L ROUND ABOUT Wl IT- 
.SHIHIC. lllu'.trat«d. Smrud Edititn. Cr. 
8r>it. &f. 

THK ROMANCE OF NORIHUMBER- 
L.N.SD liliK-iraleii Stitmd KdUim. Dimy 

Si-A ;ji. bd. mtt. 

Braid fJames), ADVANCED GOI F. 
llluRtratird. .srttmth Edititn. Dtmji bvt, 
loi. bd. Hit 

Brodriek (Mary) and Morton (A. Andor- 

ion). A CONCLSK DB. H'>SARV OK 
EtiYPTlAN ARCaA>:OLOt.V. A Ham)- 
b<jok for Students end IVavctlcrB. lUa»* 
trated. Cr, If*, y. bd. 

Browning (Boberi), PARACE1.SUS. 
Edited with an Inlroduetipa, Notes, aod 
Bibliography by Maboabbt L Lbb aad 
KATMAMNaB. Locock. Fttip.bmr. y.bd. 

mtU 

Bttckton (A. M,). EAGER HEARTj A 
Clirtkinias My«tery-Play. TtnJh EdUimt, 
Cr. Is*. II. utt, 

BulKPaiU). GOO AND OUR SOLDIERS. 
tuitud Editpm. Cr. to*. If. 

Bums (Robortv THE POEMS AND 
SON<^. Edited by Amobbw Imho sad 
W. A. CaAinia. With Portrait. Third 
SdUum, Widtlftmpbrt. bt. 

Catman (W. t.). THE UFl OP 
CRUSTACEA, iniistraud. Cr. Iim. 6t. 

Cariyid ffhowMV.^THE FRENOI 
K^OLUTION. Edited by C R. L. 
FurrcMBa. Thru Vtinmtt. Cr. %m, tkt. 
THE LETTERS AND SPBECHEB Of 
OLIVER CROMWELL. Wkb aa la« 
iMdMMiesi ^ C- **; •kM »gm 

•ad AfMUw^ by S. C Lomaa tmi 
Mmm. BMeglM, aSatwA 



Methuen and Compaiw Limited* 


Edition. Feat. %ra. 
TREMENDOUS T 


Celano (Brother Thomas oA THS 

LIVES OF S. FRANCIS OF "ASSISI. 
TraDElated by A. G. Frrrirs Howell. 
With a Frontispiece. CV. iv». $t. mt. 

Chambers (Mrs. Lambert). LAWiI' 
TENNIS FOR LADIES. Illustrated. 
Cr. %v*. *s. id. fut. 

"Chesser, (Elizabeth Sloan). PER. 
FECT HKALIH FOR WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN. Cr.lvw. 

Chesterfield (Lord). THE letters of 
THE KARL OF CUES I'ERKI ELD TO 
HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduction by 
C Strachbv, and Notes by A. Caltmkop. 
/ta/a Vdumts. Cr, iva. iiU. 

Chesterton (O.K.)..CH ARLES DICKEN.S. 
With two Fortrait<i in Photogravure. 

Edtii^n. Cr. 8fw. 6s. 

ALL THINGS CONfjIDRRED. SUtA 

RIFLES, Fourth 

Edition, Feat. 

ALARMS AND DISCO RSIONS. Second 
Edition, t<capy 6vo. $t. 

THE UALLAD OF THE WHITE 
HORSE. Third Edition. Feat, iro 5#. 
♦TYPES OF MEN. Feap. 6vo, st. 

Clausen (George), six LKCTURE.S ON 
.painting. Illustrated. Third EdiUm. 

Largo Post Zvo. 30. 6d. not. 

AIMS AND IDEALS IN ART. Eight 
Lectures delivered to the Students of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, Illustrated. Second 
Ed&tton, Largo Pott Zvo. $s. net. 

Clutton-Broclc (A.) SHELLEY : THE 
MAN AND THE POET. Illustrated. 
Vomy St*#, ft. 6d, not. 

Cobb (W.P.). THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 
With an Introduction and Notes. Demy Sr#, 
lor. 6<f. net. 

Conrad (Joseph). THE mirror OF 

The SEA: Memories and Impressions. 
Third Edition, Cr. St*#. 6#. 

Coolldfe (W. A. B.). THE ALPS : IN 
NAIURE AND HISTORY. Illustrated. 
Domy Zvo, jt, 6d. net. 

•CorrevonCH.). ALPINE FLORA. Trans- 
lated and enlarged by £. W. Cijiyfonth. 
lUttstrated. Sfuare D*my 8n#. >6r. net. 

COttlten (G. G.). CHAUCER AND HIS 
ENGLAND. Illustrated. Seoond Edition. 
Domy le#. to#. 6d, not, . 

Cowper n^uilam). THE POEMS. 
EdtSod with aa Iniroduetioa and Notei by 
C> Bauav. iUuitraied. Dotny Zvo. 


Cox (J. C.> RAMBLES IN SURREY. 
See^ EdiEon. Cr. Zvo, 6t. 

Crowley (Ralph HA THE HYGIENE 
OF SCHOOL LIFE. rHIustrated. Cr. 
Zvo, y. id, not, « 

Davis (H. Wr C.). ENGLAND UNDER 
THE NORMA rs AND ANGEVINS: 
xo66^'T473. Third Lditiont DonnoIZvo. 
tot. 6*(f. net. • 

Dawbam (Charles). FRANCK AND 
THE FRENCH. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 
loi^, id. net. { 

Dearmer (Mabel). A CHILD'S LIFE 
OK CHRIST. Illustrated. Largo Cr 
Sc*#, is. s'# 

DelTard (Madame do). LETTRES 
MADAME DU DEFFAND A HORACE . 
WALPoLE. Kditrd, with Introduction, 
Nota, and index, by Mrs PagstToynekb. 

^ In Threo V’olumrs, Demy 8t*#. £3 y, net. 

Dickinson (G. L.\ THKJIREKK VIEW 
OF LIFE. Seventh EdtESn. Cr^H Zvo. 

»s. id. net. • 

DItchfleld' (P. H.). THE PARLSH 
CLKRK. Illusiraled, Third EdiEon, 
DentY yt (d. net. 

THE OLD-TIME PAR.Si)N\ Illustt^ed. 
Second Edition. Demy Et>#, vr. id. not. 

•THE OLD ENGLICH COUNTRY 
SQUIRE. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. sot. 6d.» 
net. 

Dltehfleld (P. R.) end Roe (Pre<U 

VANISHING ENGLAND. The Bo..k by 
P. H. Ditchfield. Illustrated by Fbbd R.ib. 
Second KdiHon. Wide Demy Zvo. ly.net. 

Douglas (Hugh A.). VENICE ON FOOl*. 
With the Itinerary of the Grand Canal, 
liluktrated. Second Edition. Found 
corners. Feat, Zvo. u. net. 

VENICE AND HER TRKASURF..S. 
Illustrated. Found comert. Fe»p, Zvo. 
y. net. 

Dowden (J.), FURTHER STUDIES IN 
THE PRAYER BOOK. Cr.Zuo, 60.^ 

Driver (S. R.l. SERMON.S ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECIED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. St*#. 6r. 

Dumas [Alexandre). THE CRIMES OF 
THE BORGIAS AND OTHERS. With 
an Introduction by R. S. Gabmbtt. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Cr. Siw. Sr 
THE CRIMES OF URBAIN GRAN- 
DIERAND OTHERS, llloitrated. Cr. 
Zvo. it. 

THE CRIMES OP *rHE MARQUISE 
DK BRINVILLIERS AND OTHKR& 
lUostrated. Cr. S«#. ^ 
the crimes Of ALC BACRA AMD 
OTHERS. UiuitiBMd. Cr.Nw, U 



• Gei^ral Literature 

UV KUI0I1&. TniuliM hj I. M. 

Vf^tun. Wltk u latro^ttctUMi Vf Amdicw 
L*k«. With FrMilit»ie«es la FliMoframrc 
1» ibi VohimM. Cr, Im. ir. wiums. 

VoL, L tSc^iSai, Vou. IV. itso-tljt. 

Vofc. 11. Voi, V. 

Vot lit xB76-t8jo. Vdt- Vt i83*“i83a. 

MlT PSTS. Newly truMl^ad by A. R. 

AU4NtON. LUu^tJrat«4 Lr. tM. 6i. 

Dubewi (>. W.\ OtJR INSKCT 
rRl£ND^ AND rO£S. lUattrated. 

Cr,%vf. 

Ounn-AitUson m. P.^. KAPOtSpN'S 
M.ARSnAlLS l.lu'tratfd. Dtmf Iva 
Second Edition, lai i)d, n/#. 
i'.jR BLACK fRiNCK. lllmtratfd 
• Stfond Edition. ^fw»/ 8w. ft. 6a, no*. 


Durham {Tho Earl or. THK v.rORT 
ON CANaOA. WitK an Iniroiiuctory 
KvU. Dtmjf Sm. 4/. tfJ. not, 

Dutt(W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
lllUAtratc^ Stcond Edition. Cr, Sw. 

Evarm (»««•). A SHORT HISTORY 
Oi* BRlTtSH COLONIAL ROtKY. 
Jnird Edtfim. Dtmjftvo. 7/. 6.4^^/. 

Bvatia (Hopbort AA CASTLF.S OF 
IiNOLANl]^»D WALES. IduKiraiM. 

I’d. n/t. 

BietaP(BlihOPon. RKONUM DEL 
lTh« BaraptcnXi'ClUTei of kjoi,; A Choa/rr 
f.dUioH. jf 6.i Hft 

Iwald (CapD. my I.ITTIK BOV 

• Tran^lattd by Aieicahder ri'i^fiaa i " 

Mattox, llluAluit'd, {■»**. jf. 

rairbpothep (W. H.L THK PfHLO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. (;RLEN. SnonJ 
Editum. Cr. tvo. jx td 

•IToulkes 'CbarJesL TH e A rmourer 
AND HLS CRAFT. Jtiisitaiect. 

£9 If. Mt. 

rtPtll (C. H.). CROMWEl.l/S ARMY: 

A Hiatory o( ihe English Sotdiv dmmg i*i<? , 
_ Gvi Wan, lb« Commodwealwi, ar-d if « 

* Proteetorat*. Illmirated. Second hdition. 

Cr. Ivd. 6a. 

nsb6P(H. A.L.L THK REPUBLICAN 
TRADITION IN EUROPE. Cr. 

6f. M#l. 

ritC^rAld (CdWAPd). THK RUBATVAT 
OF OMAR KHAYVAM. Primed frora 
^ Fifth and Uat Edition. Wuh a Com* 
mentarp by H. M. Ba-tson, and a Bioinpb- 
icaU lamNDCtioD by S. D, Roci. Cr. tw. 
6«. 

flilR (A. W.L ^ONOMIC PRINaPLlS. 
tm, ft. 9d.mti. 


FraWfiJ, F ). ROUND THK WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. l»a«trM«<l. Eift^ 
SJtiMm, Cr. In# 6x. 

OmHon (Sir FptnpfaL MEMORIES QP 
LIFE, tliiiiuated. TMrd Adihon- 
Domf •«*#. lor. td. mot. 

^IbWna (H. da RL INDUS tRV IN 
KNOLAND; HISTORICAL Oi l- 
LINF-Jn With Mapa and IMana, Sromth 
Ediuony Rtviitd. ihmitrot. «ca id. 
THK INDUSTRIAL HISTORY oy 
ENOLANIJI With j Mapa and a Tut. 
E*^\teontM »md Roviitd Mdittm, Cr. tpo. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
.SoconU Edtiton. Cr. u. W. 

Cfbkon (Edward), thk .mkmOIBS OF 
THE LIFK OF LlfWARD GIBBON. 
Edited byO. Biavsarn Hiiu Cr. Nw. 
THK DECLINE AND FALL OF TDK 
roman empire. Edited. «nth Note*. 
AppewUcp*, and Afapa, by /. B. Bi-at, 
Lliutrated. /•* SfVrn Voimr*t$. Demr 
ipj, Emk I4W, &Y. not, A Ur in .Vr»tn 
k'oivmor. Cr. Bw. 6#. r<#*A. 

GIOYer (T. R,). THK CONFLICT OF 
RELIGIONS IN'IHK K.ARLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE, dotirtk Edifti>n. Domf It/#. 
7/. bd. mot. 

CodleyfA.DJ. LYRAPRIVOLA, Em^K 

t' ('‘icn, fta^ Br-*. ta. id. 

VEk.^L^, TO v'RDER, EdiUi 


, /-.lA. .•'* ». it. rd 

1 «RU.'ND si kings. 


ECMf. tvo. w. td. 


Goatiliig IFpanees M.) THK HR KT' >NS 
AT HOME, lllufttraied. TKird Edition, 
Cr. %ro (n. 

AtJVEkGNK ANT) ITS BKOPLK, Illua- 
trated. /Vwy fvtf. tot. twf. net. 

•Cray f Arthur). CAM BRIDGE A NO ITS 

SIgRY. I!lu»ualed. IfeMji ho. ft. 6 d. 
net. 

Crahama fKenneth). THK wind IN 
THE WU.UjWS. niu*t«»ed, .YLrM 
Edition, Cr, 8:*#. fa, 

CranRar (Frank;. HISTORICAL SOCI* 
OLOGY' : A iaXT'BooK Of Potmea. 
Cr. 6r#. 31. 6 d. net. 

Grew (Edwin Sharpa). THE GROWTH 
OF A PLANE!. iTlmirated. Cr.lOf. 6#. 

Grlffln (W. RallJ and MfncMn <H. C.\ 
I HE LIFE ur koHEKL BROWNING. 


lUaatrated, 
tt. 6 d. mi. 


Stemd Mdtiiom. Domjf htr. 


UhlMih ItX FAMOUS Sr.A KGRTSt 
r«QW SAUtacta xo Twwiaa. IBvutratndi 
Cr. tiif. a*, tui. 



MeTHUEJI Aiib CoMfAlW LiMtTEO' 


•Hall(H.«A THRANCIENTH'STOIiy 
OP THE NEAR EAST FROM THE 
EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PER. 
SIAN INVASION OP GREECE, lllu*- 
tmcd. Dtmy 8v#. ly. ntt ( ^ 

Rannar (p.)- A SHORT HISTORY Of 
THE ROYAL NAVY. Vol. L. 

Vol. 11., 16I9-1B15. Dtmy tvt, JtacM 
ft. 6 d. tut. 

Harper (Charles 0 .). THE AUTOCAR 
ROAD-BOOK. With I^ps. /« f'tttr 
Valumti, Cr. Iw. Emch ft. hd. nti. 

Vol. 1.— South or tki Thames. 

Vol. n.— North and South Wales 

AND WaST MiOLANOa 

Vol. 111.— East Anglia and East Mid- 
lands. 

* Vol. IV.— The North or EnglamL and 
South or Scotland. 

Harris (Prank). THE WOMEN OF 
SHAKESPhAKE. DtmyUtt. fs.bd.ntt. 

Haasall fArthurL THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON, nil 


llluDlriiicd. Dtmy 8<>#. 


ft. 6 d. nti. 

Headley (P. W.). DARWINISM AND 
MODERN SOCIALISM. Snond Edttitn. 

tr.8i«#. ^.ntt. 

Henderson (M. Sturge) GEORGE 
MEREDITH : NOVELIST, POET, 

t EKOKMKR. With a Portrait. Sectnd 
ditum. Cr. 8tv. (w. 

Henley (W. B.). ENGLISH LYRICS: 
CHAUCER TO POE. Stctnd EdtUitn. 
Cr. 8t'«. 9/. 6ii'. tut. 

Hill (George Francis). ONE HUNDRED 
MASIEkPlECES OF SCULinURE 
lliustratcd. Dtmy 8r«. io«. td. tut. 

Hind (C. Uwls). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
IDuiiraied Third Ediitut, Cr. ttm, 6 t. 

Hobhouse (L. T.). THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. Dtmyhvt. xtu.U.tuL 

Hobson (J. A.). INTERNATIONAL 
I'KAOE; An A«'PLicatiom or Economic 
Theory. Cr, 8rr. m. (td, mti, 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY; An Inouirv 
INTO ihb Industrial Condition or thh 
Poor. Stttttfk Edititm. Cr, tvt. %t, 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED I An Enouihv and an 
Kconomi. Pouct. Fifth Editimt* Cr.Ira 

M. 6d. 

Hodgson (Mrs. W.). HOW TO IDENTIFY 
UI!d CHINESE PORCELAIN, lUiia- 
irated. Third Eiititn. Ftttlv, 6 t. 

® the INDIAN 
BO^ERLAND, 18I0-J9C10. IlhtatnlDa. 
E4tMd£d$ittm. Druvlea nt^Unti, 


Roldsworih (W. S.). . A HfstdRV 6F 
ENGLISH Law. Im Ftmr Vthtmn. 
ytlt. A, /A. //A Dtmy Im Ettk wt, id. 
nti. 

Holland (Clive). TYROL AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Illustrated. Dtmytv. ior.M, 
met, *■ • 

THE BELGTANSF AT,HOM|L llluitnied 
Dtmy 8m tor. hd. tut. « . 

HorsburghjE. L S ). LORENZO THE 
MAGNIFICENT : and Fiorbmcs in msr 
Golden Aca llluatratcd. Stetdd EdUttn 
ffhtn Im. tsr. ntt. * 

WATERLOO ; A Narrativh and a Crit- 
icism. With Platia. Stttnd Edititm. Cr, 

the' lYfE OF SAIIONARoLa. Igut* 
tratei^ Cr. 8m. it, lut. 

llosle (Alexander). MANCHURIA. Illsa- • 
trated. Second Editttn, Dtmy Im. ft. hd 
ntt. 

Hudson (W. H.). A SHEPHERD’S 
LIFE: iMratssioNS or tiii|, South Wilt- 
RHIRB Downs. Illustrated. Tktki Edt- 
tiOH.^ Dtmy 8m. ft. id. tut. • 

Humphrefs (John H.). PROPOR- 
TI()NAL REPRESENTATION, Cr.lm. 

St, nti. ^ 

Hutchinson (Horaee 0 .). 'Thb nIw 
FuKEST. Illustrated, l Fourth Edition. 

Cr. 8m. 6r. • 

Hutton (Bdward'. THE CITIES OF 
SPAIN. illustrated. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. 8m. 6r. 

THE CITIES OF UMBRIA. Illustrated. 

Fourth Eoition. Cr. Bm. it. 

•THE CITIES OF LOMBARDY. Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8m. it. 

FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS- 
CAN Y WIT U GE N 0 A. illustrated. 
Steond Edition. Cr. Im. it, 

SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. 

Illustrated. Sttond Edition. Cr. 8m. 8r. 
VENICE AND VENETIA. lUufttatcd. 
Cr. 8m., it. 

ROME. liHasiratfd. Third Edition. 

8m. 6r. • 

COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. 
Illustrated. Sttond Edition. Ftny* 8m 
V. not. 

IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY. Wkh Notes 
by William Hbtwood. lUuatrated. 

Edition. Domylvo, ft. id. tut. 

A BOOK OF THE WYE. lilttttrated. 
Dtmy Im. ft. id. net. 

Ibspn (Henplk). BRAND. A Dranaile 
Poem, Translated by Wiluam WilmMi. 
Fourth Edition, Cr. Sm y, ' 

ntUCkod^EdUmt Cr.ls«. faiwA 



JlIMfJA. DJ. tA H 1 ST 0 RV 0 ^ THE 
BRmSH IN INDIA. WUh Maps tutd 
Cr. Km. hf. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS^ 
Witn Map*. Third EditUn, Iv#. 

% 

lnn»| iMaryf SCHOOLS or PAiNr- 
ING. lllumatad. Stcntd ^dutim. Lr. 
llW. 5«. ntf. ^ • 

Jtnltt (B.). AN OUTLINE Of ENG- 
USH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

RevUed by R. C. K. En^i. 
Cr. Sfv id. ntf. 

• A SHORT HISTORV OF ENGLISH hMWi 
WHOU TKit EaaLIRST llMCS TO TtIK Eno 
or i Yvai tpti. Dtmf Iv#. tat. 6 rf. 

^Mt. a 


General Literature 


THB 

%t£pmd 


JerKInEham (Cha^s Edward). 

MAXIMS OF M/RMADUkL. 

• EdUiam. Cr. tvr. jt. 


Johnston (Sir H. H. ). BRITISH CEM- 
TRAL AFRICA. llIutirAied. Tktrd 
Fdtttam, Cr. 4/#, 18/. tut. * 

THE ^.GRgyAN THE NEW WORLD. 

ttluiUMad. Vtmy iva, tu. nrt. 

Julian (Lady) of Norwich. #E\^LA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Ediied by 
Giuca WAiaagih Erarik Ediitrt*. Cr. 

Koatl (John). THE POEMS. Kdife) 
wKb Intr^aciiA and Note* by £. da 
• SSIJNCOUST. Wnb a FrooUtpleca m Pboto' 
gravure. Tktrd Ediiun. Dtmj S«^. 
|r. 6J. ntU 

loblo (John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an IntroduciioD and No«m by W. 
Lock. lUuatratcd. Third Ediiim, Ft^p. 
tM. y.td: 

lompls {Thomas a). THE IMlTATtO.v 
OF CHRIS 1 '. From ih« Latin, with an 
IfitroductioobyDsAN Faiaas. llluuraicd, 
TArf^ Sdititn, Fcap. y. Ad. 

Kingston (Edward). A GUIDE TO 
THE BRinSH PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. WuMratad. 
RbatA y. 0<C <mA 

KlpUng (Rudyard). BARRACK.ROOM 
BAIXaDS. 108/A Tkfutamd, TkiHf-Jini 
Editimt, Cr. tv*, U. AJm Femp. lew. 
jLtaikvr. ly. «#/. 

THE SEV^ SEAS, 9 qth Thwtamd. 
Nimtvmik Bdttmt. Cr, loo. Cr. AUo 

tS^' Flvk^N 5 ^lb]Si*“yW Tkvutmmd. 

Eiflak Editmt. Cr.tpv, it, ALoFsaF 

oSPaRTm£ntSl*DITTIES. TWifM 

Cn Iw. k. Ai«0 Fi^ tvA 

p,mt. 


Lamb (Charles and Mary), thi 

COMPETE WORKS. Kditad with aq 
lotrodii^on and Notes by E. V, tt’CAs. 4 
P^fW 00d ErvWd Edthfim im Sts Fm'tiimfi 
IFtih Frvmtupite*. Ptsp lew. y tad 
voiuBias art 

•.*Mi«atLLANtn« t iL Eiu tst, 

wt LA',T Ewav* or Elia. ni. Book* 
fua Cniiorrv. iv. Ptjirs ano PuSms 
V. and VI. Lsttsm. 

Lankofter .Sir Ray). SCIENCE FROM 
AN EASY CHAIR. Uluamiai^ /V#i 
EJittrm. Cr. |tw. 6 r. 

Le Brax (Anatole). THE Land op 
P.\RDONs. Ti^ntiated by FtANcat M. 
GosTLina. lllu*trata«L /hi^ Edttirm. 
Cr. t»r. 6«. 


PAUU THE 
Third Edittrm. 


Look (Walter). ST. 

.master. BUILDER 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE 
Cr. Iva. hr. 

Lodge (Sir Oliver). THE SUBSTANCE 
OF FAITH, allied WITH SCIKNCK: 
A Caleci'uLsn for Parmra and Taacbett 
ElfVtnth Edifirm. Cr ttr-r. u. mti. 

MAN AND THE UNIVERSE: A Stupv 

or THB iHrLDBUCB Or TMB ADVANCm; IN 
SciBHTiric Knowi.ruob vron oca unnaa. 
•TANomo or CMai%riANirv. A'r«r4 
Ptmy ttw. y. rut. Ait* tt*p 
tv*. It- net 

THE SURVIVAL OF MAN. A Stuov m 
UirRacooNi.sap Human Faculty. /y/A 
Edtttrn, M uit Cr,¥»tt 8r «. u. net. 
REASON AND BELIEF. Ajth Sdtii*m. 
Cr. trr. y. id. rut 

•MODERN PROBLEMS. Cr. Im. y. mi. 

Lorlmer (George Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS I^N. Itiuruated. Tmtt^*m*nA 
idi/tm, Cr, Ifw. y. id. 

Ah* Ft»i. tr>*. It tut. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM, ittestracad. 
Stttvd £dtti*tt, Cr. tv*, it. 

Lucas (B. V.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. Illiutnited. p'i/ih Vtmf 

Itw. 7 /. id. n*t. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. Hint, 
trated Tkirttmih Edittrn. Cr. tvt. pi. 

A wanderer in ix>ndon, inu*. 

unted. Twrifth Eaittsn. Cr. tv*, it. 

A WANDERER IN PAR1& Uhutmud 
iV/w/A Ediitrtt. Cr, tv*. 6*. 

Alt* Fcap, tv*, y. 

•A wanderer in FLORENCE, tttea- 
ttiaicd. Cr. tor. 4i. 

THE OPEN ROAD: A Unit Boob fw 
Wtylwm. Eigkttmtk Ediimt. Futp 
kw, y, ; tndtv Puptr^ jt, id, 

*Aii* lUnrmitdmtvmmr. Cr. iP* »U mtt. 



Methuen and Comtajty Limited* 


THB FRlIENDLy TOWN ; A laitla Book 
for the UrbAOe. Sixtk SJdtiom* 

«. ; InJia t'af'fTy 71. 

miCSIDE AND SUNSHINE. SUtk 
Mdttton. Fcap. 8f e». 5/. . 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY, .slifl 
Edition, heap. 81;^, tr. V 

THE OENTCV.ST ART. A Choice V 
letters by Kntertairiuig Hands. Seventh 
Edition, heap 87' /. ja . 

THE .SECOND POST. Ikird Edition. 
Fc*p. 8m. 5#. 

HER INFINITE 


VARIETY : A Ekmimins 
Galluy. Sisih Edition. 


POHIHAIT 

FenP. 8 m. 51. 

GOOD COMPANY: A Rally oy Msn. 

Soeond Edition. Fenp. tvo. %t. 

ONE DAY AND ANOTHitR- Ft/th 
Edition. Fcap. ito. y. j 

OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. Fourth Edition. 
Fend, 8 m. 5a. 

I.lSTENER’Sri.URE : Ah Obliqub Na*- 
KATioH. //inth Edition. Fead. 8 m. it. 
OVER BEMERTON'S: As EA.<iv.Go>MG 
Chhonicuk. Ifinth Edition. Fct^. too. 

mIc! INGLESIOE. hfinth Edition. Feap. 

8 m. it. 

See abe 1 amb (Cbailei). 

LydekkertR. and Others). REPTILES. 
AMPHIBIA, FISHES. AND LOWER 
CHORDATA, Edited by J. C. Cunwing* 
^ HAM. Illusuated. JJtmy 8m. lor. 6R «#/, 

Lydekkor (R.). THE OX AND ITS 
EINDKED. Illustrated- Cr*. 8 m. 61. 

Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND 
HlSVORUlAL E.S.SAV.S, Edited by F. 
C. Montagus. Thno Foimmot. Cr. 8 m. 
j8<. 


McCaba (Joseph). 
CHURCH 


THE DECAY OF 
THE CHURCH OF ROME. Thrd 
Edition. Demo Sm. it. 6d. net. 

THE BMPRES^SES OF ROME. Illus- 
trated. Vtmy 8m. lar. 6d. net. 

UaeCarthy (Desmond) and Russell 
(Amlha). LADY JOHN RUSSELL: 
A Mbmoin. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Demy 8m. tor. 61C ntt. 

HeCulIagh (Franols). THB FALL OF 
ABD-ULHAMID. Illustrated. Demy 
%vo. tor. hd. net. 

MeDouealt (William). AN INTRQDUC. 
TION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8 m. w. met. 

BODY AND MIND: A Histost amo a 
D srsNca or Animism. Domy Im. sob. idL 
Ml. 

*Mdne. Mori* (Author nr. ST. GATHER. 
INB OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
IttwitrMed. Second Edition. Demy Im. 
fA kd. net. 


Maeterllnek fMaurlee). THE BLIIB 
BIRD: A Fauv in Six Acra 

TranaUted by Aubxanpbs Tbixsua p» 
Mattos. Fcop.hvo. Deckle Edges. w.6A 
net. Also Feop. Im. CF#M, u, met. Aa 
Edition, illustrated in Mioti. by F. Cavuy 
Robinson, U also pablished. Co.^io, Gilt 
to^. »u. nt/. Of the aboveStKwlc Tvaaty. 
ntne Editions inVl h^ve been issued* 

MARY MAGDALENE t APutVANl^xia 
Acts. Translated by Alxxanou TnctikA 
i>a Mattos. Third Edition. Ffop.ioo. 
Deckle Edgtt, 3|f. td, net. Ale^Fcetp. 8m 
II net. 

Death. Translated by AuxANDxa 
Tkixsika dx Mattos. Fourth Edition 
Ftap. 8m. 3/. 6 d. net. 

Mahaliy (J. P.). A rilSTORY OF EGYPT 
UNpERTHE PTOLEMAIC DYNaItY. 
Illustrated. Cr. Im. 6t. 

Maitland (F. W.). ROMAN CANON* 
LAW IN THE CHURCH OF ENG- 

^ LAND. Roymltvo. it. Si. 

Marott (R. R.). THB THRESHOLD OF 
KEt.lGlON. Cr. 8m. ^vd.nel^ 

Marii'ou (Charles). A SPANISH HOLI- 
DAY. Illustrated. Dtmylvo. it, id. net. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE RHINE. 
Illustrated. Demy 8m.' . id. mot. 

Marriott (J, A. R.). A LIFE iiND 
T1.MES OF LUCIUS CARY, VISCOUNT 
FAl.KLAND. Illustrated. Second Edition^ 
Demy 8m. yr. 6 eL met. 


SEA LIFE IN Nl^ 
Illustrated. Cr. Im. 


Masefield (John). 

SONS TIME. 

A SAILoR'S GARLAND. Selected and 
Edited,. Second Edition. Cr. 8m. y. Sd. 
net, 

Masterman (C. P. GO* TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Socomd 
Edition. Cr. 8m- 6r. 

THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Im. he. AUo Fcap. 
8m. it. net. 

*Mayner.EUiel Colburn). BYRON. Uu- 
trated. In into volumes. Demy Im. its. 
net. 

Medley (D- J.). ORIGINAL I1XUS- 
TRA nONS OF ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY. Cr.lM. ii.Umot. 

Methuen (A. M. S.). ENGLAND'S RUIN 3 
Discuasu IM FovaTBBM LatYsaa to a 
PaoTXCTiOMisT* PTimth Edition Cr. Im 
jdl met. 4^ 

MUee (Eustaae). UFE AFTER UFli 
•K, Thx THBoav or RauiCAiMATMai. 
Cr. Im. as. net. 

rWt POWER OF COl^NTlUTroN: 
How TO Acqoixb it. Fou^Mdtii^ 
Cntmo. y . WL mt. 



KUltls (J. G.)*THE LlfE AND LKT- 
tptS Of 51 E JOHN EVERKIT 
>iiT|.i>AIS. Illtutrite4* A^rw 
Dimy low. fs. ^ fut, 

llURtCJ.O.). A HISTORY or IGYPr 
UNDER MDMAN rule. iUwtnted. 


KoffEt (MaryM ). .QUEEN LOUISA Or 
PRUSSIA. *lllu«(^iwL AVurfA Sdiiim. 
it. 

MARIA THERESA. Illuttratcd. 

If-A tew. 6d. tut. 


General Literature 


Patrtt [W M ftlndari?. A HISTORY 
Ul< Kt^jEPi'. liluit/Htfcd. /«* A* T I >#'»*«#», 
Cr,%9§[ bt, ftuh, 

Vot. 1 . Foom two Ut to tho XVlio 
Dtmmty. Httunth 

^ II. TmO XVlllH AMO XVUlTM 
l»yMA 5 Tllt\. Fiurtk Hdiiic't. 

wL. HI. Xl\rK lu XXXth l>fT(A»r,ii< 
You IV. t«.Yrr uni kii tmo ProiOMAtC 

1 >»MA.«TT. ], P. MAifAfEf. 

Vot. V, Ef.YH uni^kmi Roman Rott. I. G. 
Mil NO. 

You VI. Ruvijr iM T*i* Mifu.to Aoo*. 


Eonay (L, 0. CWozz*), RICHE*? mo ! RKl UiioN and OINSCIKN'CE is 
POVKR'n^. 1410. Ttnik »nd I!t%'utd ] ANXIENT KiVVfM'. llliwrRi-d. ( r. It.*. 


Dtmy Sow. w. ii#^, 1 

MONEY'S. FISCAL DICTIONARY. 1910 i 
* ^ASwWjSwV^WM, Z^n^'Svw. met 
INSURANCE VEI 05 US ROVER I Y. Cr. | 

%VP. jt, net. 

» THINGS THAT MATTER: Pamm on i 

SuB/VCTt WHICH Axa, OR OUGHT TO BR, j 
WKDBB DfSCt'STIOM. tv*. $ 1 . H/t. J 

MonUiua(C.B.). DRAMATIC VALUES • i 

See»H^ Edt^^ F'ca/. fltv, 5/. | 

Hooi^uie (B. HalUm'. NEUSON'S I 
lady HAMILTON. llhiMra^d. Ihird ! 
Jidinen. Demy 71. id. m/T. 

•MoPtftn (C:>Wy<li. INSITNCT AND ! 
k^PERlb|PC^. Cr. he. y. net. j 

•Mavlll (Udy Dorothy). MY own , 
• TIMES. Edited by bei «on. De^my 
ly. net 


ANCIENT KiVVfM'. llliwtBi-d. (r. Ifc«*. 
u. V. 

SYRIA AND KGVrr, FROM THE TKl L 
El, AMARNA LKi rKR.S. tV. 

■»*. ♦ 

EOVrriAN TAI.F.S. TrRrilwl^rJ from thi 
Pjpfri. bint tvth xiiih. DyniititY. 

Illuiilraied. Jidttien, Cr, Ni* 

y.tit. 

EGVPriAN TAIRS, from the 

P*r>yri. .Snond K*iT;ih «> KiRtL 

nvtiRaty. Cr. $ie. w. id, 

EGYPTIAN DKCORATIVE ART Uk*- 

trAted. Cr. Im 3 » id 

Phi'IpS i,Bulh S.). SKIE ^ \ TAMAN - A 

niTlB UlBTlARY Fjn fRAVRilBRW \n 
IcAi.T, AVd/. •I’W. Leetktr, y.net. 

PoliHfd (Alfred W.). ffiAhESf a:\rs 
l-onOS and (JUAIMOS. A ^fu'lv m 
the UibiiJCTii^hy ul ShAVftjx-Rre'* PUfe, 

r594^i6S3. Liaxtreted. J-eUe iir. ntt 


Ntrway (A. H.l. NAPLES: Past aho 
Fvisrht. liluAtrat«d. d»Mtth hdtHen. 
Cr.$v0. be. 

•O’Donnell {KlUott> werewolves 

Cr. he. y. net. 

Oman {C. W. C ), A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Illostratcd. Demy he. lot. id. 
net. 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. Wall M»p», Secemd 
Edtttem. Demy l«w. r<v. id. ne^ 

O/ford m, %), A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. SirtA Smtitmt, Xepieed. Cr. 
•aw. y. bd. net. 

PakM (W. C C.K THE SCIENCE OF 
HYOIBNB. HlttftrBted. Secend mnd 
Sditim. ReriMd by A. T. 
HAMaiTlLL. Cr. he. y. md 

PaPEtr (XriajL THE BOOK OF THE 
200 . iliuMiatad. Seemd EMtun. Cr. 

IM. 6f. 

pM^BilwtoX TURKEY AND m 
PiOnX Se^ Editimu Demy taw. 
■at. Adwt. 


Porter (Q. R.v THK PROGRESS OF 
i HE NA I ION. A fitst F^Jrlofl. Edited 
by F. W. Hmsr, Dtmy he. ut. met. 

Power J O'Connor). THE MAKING Of 
ANOKATOR, t>. law. be. 


Price (Eleanor C.). CARDINAL DE 

Rl. HI'.LIEU. ll^miriied. .S#< rwjf AViVi><». 
/>*my he. «of. td ntt. 

Price (L L.), A SHORT HISTORY OF 
IMLItICAL RLONOMY in ENGLAND 
IKO.M ADAM SMITH JO ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. Seventh Kdttun. Cr. hr. 
9*. id. 

PyorafKW. P ). A HISTORY OF BIRDS. 

liluunted. Demy he. i««. bd. net. 


RawUnfs (Gertrude B.L COINS AND 
HOW irj KNOW THEM. inttttn**<L 
Third Edi/ten. Cr. hr. be. 


Rcnn fC. Tatev THE FRESHWATEE 
IlSHES Of THE BRtitSM ISLES, 
inustnuad. Cr. hr. be. 


BaMJArehdalD. THC LAWS or HEJtX 

DTtY. Setmd Md it i fm . Dmyhei ay. 

met 



MCTHOtN AND Company Limited, 


to 


Roto^ptfon (C OftnlV SFLECV ST AT- 
UTbS. CASK\ AND DOCUSlENTS, 

l46i>-iio4< Of "If ^>f- iw- tii nft. 

ENGLAND UNDtR THE HANGAR- 
IANS. Hluitraicd. itc0H4 Xdtthim. IAh* 
liv xot. 64. Hit, w 

Ro« (Frad). OLD OAK FURNITURE. 
lllu!itr«ted. Setftid Edititn. Dtmy Uv*. 
iQi. 6d, n«l, 

•RyanfP. F. W.). STUART LIFE AND 
MANNERS: A Social History, lltus- 
tiA’ed. Dtmylvf. loi. 6 t/. n//. 

St Francis of Assist. THE LITTi E 

FtOWKRS OF IHE GLORIOLS 
MKSSER, AND OF HIS FRIARS. 
Done into EntlUh, with Note» by Wvi liam 
HrvwoOD. lllustrateJ. 

‘Sakr (H. H. Munro). REGINALD. 

Thttd iidithn. tmp 8r<«. it.6d n*t. 
REGINALD IN RUSSIA, heap. tvf. 
ti. 6d, ntt. 

Sandetnan (0. A. C). METTERNlCH. 
lllvixtiratwl. D*mp 8w. lul. 6d. n$t. 

Schldrowlt* (Philip). RUBBER. Ulus- 
trstcil. lUmp 8t/tf. loi. 6 ^. tut. 

Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITHS 
ANIMALS. Illustrated. Eltvinth Kdi- 
tton, Fc*p. Svtf. u. 6d. 

TOMMY SMIIH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 
lllu«trat«d. /V^A EdtUatt, Ftap, 
ef. 6d, 

JACK'S INSECTS. IllustratMl. Cr.law. 6 y. 

Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS. 16*3? 1631; 

1685. Each /4 iM- or a Curnplcta Kt, 
/la lai. mi, 

tHR POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 
by GnoRCt Wyndmam. Dtmy Iw. Bmck' 
nsM, lop. 6d. 

.IhelleT (Pepey Bysshe). THE POEMS 
OK PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. With 
an Introduction by A. CLurroN-BROCK and 
notM by C. D, LoCoCK. TW V»ttmt$. 
D*my 8tw. iM. tut. 

Sladen (Doutlas). SICILY: Tkt Ntw 
Winter Retort, llluatrattd. SffmdEditum. 
Cr. StA*. 5 /. mis 

Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edked by EuiriH Canmaii. 
r«M Vtlumn. Dtmp hu. iii. tut. 

Smith (0. ReHwrtX OEM-STONES 
AND THEIR DISTINCTIVE CHARAC- 
TERS. lUnatmed. Cr.lvw. U.mt. 

Boell CF. J.K A BOOK or EXMOOR. 

Ittusnamd. CVv Iwt. 6 r. 

TUB CUSTOMS OF OLD ENOUKD. 
Ittailntedi Cr. tw. «•. 


SUnellffh.* GOLF DO'S AND DOUrS 

fturtk £diti 0 H. Fettp. hu. t<. ntt. 

Stevenson (R. L). THE LETTERS OF 
ROBER r Louis STEvfeNSON. Edited 
by Sir SiPNSV Coi.virr. /“New mnd Bn- 
inrrtd Edison tn Jtur fw/nmri. Third 
tdihen. Fcnp.^lv9. Emk yt. LentMt*, 

»*<k ji. mt. * i I 

Stevenson (M. 1.1. FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS AND BEYOND. 

Beihy Letters wntieo by Mrs. M./. Strvcn- 
POM durini Illustrated. Cr, U>». a tl 

6i. met. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA. 1891 - 95 . Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Balfour, lllut* 
trued. Sectnd Bditipn, U. nef. 

StOPPr (Vernon P ).* DEVELOPMENT 
AND DIVINE PURPOSF^ Cr. tve. p. 
net. * 

Streatfelld (R A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS, iliuatrated. Second 
Eduten. Demy 6t«. ft. 6d. net, 

Swenton (B. W ). FUNG? an(* HOW 
TO.KNOWTHKM. Illustrated. &r.Uu. 
tt net. I 

Symes (J B ). THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. u.U 

Tabor (Margaret B.). ‘niE SAINtI IN 

art. Illustrated. Fenp. 8ve. y. 6d, net 

. . A. B.). ELEMENTS OF META-* 
HYSlCS. Second Editien. Demy !»#. 

101 . 6d. net. • 

Taylor (Mrs. Basil) (Harriet Osgood). 

JAPANESE GARDb.XS. lilu^ued 
Cr. ite. Its. net. 

Thibaudeao (A. CL BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. TraasUied and 
Edited by G. K. Forrucua. lltuatratnd. 
Demy 8 m. lor. id. neE 

Thomas (BdwardX MAURICX MAE- 
TLKLINcK. Illustrated. Second Bditicn. 

Cr. 8 m. it. net. 

Tbomps^bn (Fraiiels). SELECTED 

POEMS OP FRANCIS THOMPSON. 

With a Blogra^iicat Nota hy WilSrid 
Mbynrlu With a Portrait io Photocravuri. 
SenentA Editutt. Eemp. Im. 51 , wl. 

THestondlaryW.). DAav STRENGTH 
roK DAILY NEEDS. PthmeenA Edi- 
tion. Medhtin i6mo, tr. 6d net. tmmtn 
thn y. id. met. Aho an adiuon b nperbr 
binding, 6r. 

THE STRONGHOLD OF HOPE. 

Afrdi/sMi t6«M. ■«. 6d.iMl. 

Toynbee (PagML DaNTB ALTGHttRl ‘ 

Bu Limi AM woiuct.ee^ if HhnSre- 
tioiu. Fomiih neid Mnipogoi Mniiitm. Cn, 

•m. it. not. 


Taylor (A. 

PHYSk 



tl 


Gkn|: 


RAL Literature 


Tpavillru (G A }. EVGUND UNDER 
TUS fitUARTl. WitlE lUpeuMl Pi«u. 
Pijfkimm, XtMjriM. 

THIVI (H. lolRoV TOWN PLANNING; 

Pm. P»MK1*. *NO POMIIUU IIIttttrR- 
Sft0tt0 MdiHm. Widi Msfsi IM. 
ti0. n.t. ^ ^ 

Turaar iSta AIM B.f SIXTY YEARS 
Of AfSOr.DlLKo LIFE. D 4 my 
tM. td. tut. 

UndarhIR (Bvalni/. MYSTICISM, a 
IB tB« N«iur« Bad D«v«lopm«ai of 
Mia't SpiritOll CoMCMMUMU. J‘ 0 Urth 
S4$tum. Dtmy Iv#. 151. Mf. 


WaiarhouM (EllwbaUiV wtth THE 
SIMPl^HEAkTEU; tkik HwnHir* it 
Viirnm 1b CBuniiy PIbcbi. Thtrd Sdiium. 
Smmii Phi !•#. ti. mtt. 

TUB HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREK. 

4 StcoBd SariBi of Littk Hototiiei t* 
*WonBa iaCoaatfrPlacB*. SmsitPMt^ 
Ju. mtL 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAV, {kuTf 
Sdcaumt (br Morning knd Evnning Kr»iL 
bg. CfeBMB and arruignd by EurinsTM 
Watmhoum. Lmrit Cr. !•». s<> 
1 H 0 UGHTS OF A TfcRTURY. SituJt 
PHt !•«, u.diri. 

Watan (W. 0 .). ITALIAN SCULKI 0 «S 

AND Smiths. uiumatML c**. ««•#. 

jt. (bi tuu 


^Undar 

Dkmy 


IVB, JOI. 6^ BfA 


• Urwlak (B. J.1. a philosophy of 

SOCIAL PROGRESS. O, St#. U. 

Vaufhan (Harbart N.). THE NAPLES. 
RIVIFRA. lllasUai<d. Suttd Mditum. 
Cr. Iv. 6a#* 

FLORENCE AND HER TREASURtS. 
Illi^lrBlBd. /-tfoA ifra* AonW twnirt. 
Sr. nH, • 

Varnon iHonJBrWappan). READINGS 
ON THE IJ^RNu or DANTE Wnb 
an IntroducnoB by th« R«r. I^g. Mtiona 
7 '«m VHmtut, Anpmd Kditun. Cr, Up*. 

, 15#. nH, 

readings on the purgatorio 

OF DANTE With «b ImrodMCtion by 
aha Ufc Dkait Cnubcn. Tnu fWi/mfjr. 
Third Editum. Cr, |f«#, lu. tut. 
READINGS ON THE PaRADISO OF 
DA.NTE. With aa Introduction by tha 
RisNurof RiroN. * T'n/o ITrlumts. SrntnJ 
Edttun. Cr, Ip#. 151. tui, 

Wada (G. W.}, and Wada (J H ). 
Rambles iNsoMEKbEi. iiiiutratcd. 


WaddaU (U A.I. LHASA AND ITS 
MYaTBKlES. With a Record td tlia 
Hedilioo id iM«>i904, lUuatratM, Jktrd 
Jf< 4 niMlow. 7«.6d^ 
tut. 

Wamp (Uahard). RICHARD WAG- 
NER'S MUSIC DRAMAS: laiaiprota- 
tiom, tmbod/iug Wagner'a vwtk BjrpbiiB- 
tMma. By Auca LaiaNTOii CutAtNHp 
•ad Bawl C»uiir. /cb/. Im. m. hd. uuk. 

Tint Rikg «r ma Nuwlpnc. 

Fifth Fditum. 

PaniBAL, LcaiHaatK, amp t«b Hoif 
Gaau. 

TiutVAii A«a laoLoa. 

TANiniAawaaBB th$ |fmgBf|i40aa» 

ar Hvaanilaa. 


WatL (Ppaneitv. EDINBURGH AND 
I'HtLOlHiANE Illtoiraied. .VatW 
Kdi/tpm, Cr. tpi. 64 . tut. 

*Wedmora (Sir PradarlekL MEMO- 
RIES, Iit*my It*#, ft. 64 . tut. 

Waljrall (Arthur B P) A GUIDE TO 
TH E AN ngUITlES or UPPER 
EGYPT t From Abydoa to tha Sudan 
Fronliat. lUukiratad, Cr. loo. ft. 64 . nei, 

Welch (Caiharina). THE LITTLE 
DAUPHIN. lUuauatad. Cr. Iv#. 6r. 


Walls (J.). OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third EMtitm. Cr.itu. u.U. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. EUwtith 
Sditun. WiUt 3 Mapa. Cr. $tu. y. 64 . 

Wllda(Oseap). THE works OF OSCAR 
WILDE. In Twlvt Vpiuwut. Ftnf.tv. 
5/. tut inch vHumt. 

I, Load Aaiitua Savii a'a Caimb and 
TMB PoRTBaiT DP Ml. W, H. II. ThB 
Duchbu op Padua, tit. Popms. iv. 
Lady Wiwdckbub's Faj«. v. A Woman 
OP No iMPoaiAKca vt. An Iubal Hua> 
BAND. VIL TMB ImPOBTAHCB OP ABINB 

EANHcaT. VIII. A Houab op Pomn> 
CBANATjaa. IX. Intbjvtionb. t. Db Pao* 
PUHDIS AND PRIfON LtTTBaa. XI. EsAAVV. 
XII. SaijomS, a FLoaaNTinB Tbaokuv, 
and La .Saihi ■ Covbtiaahb. 


Williams (H Noal). THE WOMEN 
HON APART TIm Mofbar and UnfB 

SiMcrt of Na^iolaon. lllustratad. 7 tM# 
VHum* 4 . Dftttr ttH. 

A ROSE OF SAVOY t Mabib Ai^iutfoB or 
Savoy, Ducmbmb pb Boobcocnb. Motnbb 
OP Loum XV, llbatratad. Stttmd 
Sditum. Drmy Hn. lu. tut. 

THE FASCINAllNO DUC DB RICHE- 
LIEU r Lovii fiiAMfoia Abmand dv 
Pi.aa»n (t69a*‘»ytlL iUuairatad. DrmyhrP. 

ayRlNCESSOr ADVENTURE t M4»ts 
CAaoLWB. DvCIIM 4 OB HaBKV (lyylir' 

Ilyal- IHaitrUBd- Pmyh^t. i^.bjL 
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Wood (Sir Bvoljml. FROM MIDSHIP- j 
MAN TO FIEL^'MARSHAU V lUu»> ' 
UAt^d f\ftk Mditim. Dtmjf I*#, ft. td. 
fuL A lit t'c«p, Ir#. If. nti. 

THK RBVOU' In HINDUSTAN (ilsj-st'- 
IllatUaUtl. Stctnd Kdiiitn. Cr.tv*. 

Wood (W. Blrkbtok), ud Bdmotidk 
(Col. J. A HISTORY OF THR 

CIVIL WAR IN THK UNITED 
STATES (iUi~s)- With «H Introduction 
by SfBNism WiLKiNROh. With 34 M^po 
oad Pl.iiu. Tktrd AiiftM. Dtmjf iv». 
aof. 6J, H«i. ” 


WordlwortlKW.). THE POEMS. With 
■a Introduction and Notoa hy Nowbll 
C. Smith. InTkrtt Vtlumut, 
tfi. ntt. 

A 

Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK* OF IRISH 
VERSE. TfU^d Mditim» Cr.tM. y.U, 


Part II.— A Selection of Series# 

< 

Ancieut Citiei. 


Genfftl Editor, B. C, A. WINDLB# 

€r. $vt. 4r. 6/ nti taeh vtlutnt. 

With lllustraiioas by E. H- New, aud other Artiita. ' 


Bniireu Alfrod H«rv«f. 
CANiHitscRv J. C. Con. 
Chsstbr. 1). L A. WindU. 
^DvauM. S. A. O. FusiiintiiJi. 


T.DifttunoN. *M. 0. WiliUmaon. 

XiiNCOLN. E. MadmI SyMptoa. 
Suxtwitousr. T. Auden, 

WBL1.S aud OutSTOMBUKr. Uolaiae.f 


Tht Ajatlquaiy’i Book*. 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX 
Utmy Sve. 7/. 6J. mt t*ch v*luwft» 
With Numerous llluhtratiom. 


AncHiHOLeoT ahh Faub Amtiquitibs. 
R, Munro. 

Bills op K h u^np, T mb. Cnnoa J. J. Raven. 
St<*nd h'iUtitH. 

Rkamu or Enolandi The. Herbert W. 

MnohUn. ^tctnd EdiiioH, 

Cbltic Art in Pagan and Christian 
Timb*. j. Kotnilly Alien. Stctnd Edition. 
Caitlbs and Wallbd Towni or Kmolamd, 
Tkb. a. UATvey. 

DoMBiOAV IvQUUT, Tmb. Adolphns Ballard. 
Enoliih Church FuBNiTrai. j. C. Cob 
and A.-Hervcy. SmiU E dUtdn. 

BNeuaH CoSTL'HB. From Prehiacoric Timta 
te the End of the Eighteenth Century, 
George Clinch. 

Bnolish Mlna&tic Lirv Abbot Oaaquec, 

F**trth Editi^. 

Krqush Skal* ]. Harvey Bloom. 
FOLB'Loa* AS AM lii'tTuRICAL SCIBMCB. 

Sir U L. Qomn>«. 

OiLPi AND CourANiaa or Lcmoomi Thh. 
George Uauia 


Manob and Manobial Rbcobdi, Thb 
N athaniel J Mon^ Stctmd Kditun. 
MapiAtvAL HoariTALS or iHaLAMD, TmR. 
Kotha Mary Clay. 

Olu Enoliih iKSTRUMBim or Music. 

F. W. Galpm. MdUim. 

Old English Libbabiw. Jamea Hun. 

Old SBiriCB Books or THi Emolisn 
Chubck. Chriatophsr Wordkworth, SifB 
Keary UttlehaleA Sttmd Edititn. 
Parish Ltn m Mboijbval Enousho. 

Abbot Gasquet. TkM Jifdititn. 

PABlfM RbOISTBBS OB EnOLAHO* TbB. 

J. Q. Com. 

RbmaINS or TKB PSHHISTOBMC A0 « IM 
Kmglanb, B. C a. Wio^ Stctud 
Mdihtn. 

Rsvan Esa in BaTTAiH, Tmb. J. Ward. 
RomamO'Bbitjsm ButLDiiias imb EabTH* 
WORKS, j. Wvd. 

Rotal Fobbsts or Eholamb, Tbs. J. C. 

Cor, 

hmaju>a« er Baines SAini. J. C Wall 




• The Arden Siuikeaj^are. 

JD/my 8e*«. 2s. 6</. Hit toik vv/umr, 

Kn edition of^hakeispeare in single Plays :|ach etlite^l with a full Intro^luctioo, 
Tftlutl Notes, and a Cominenfyy at the fool of the [uge. 

AU>'S W»urt.’«AT £»(PS_W|1 l. 1 ^KASVia FOK MsAiuita. 


A»noNV AND Clxo^ktkJR 
OvAbh^NK • 

CoMKi'V or Errors, Thr. 

ILan urr. 7'&ini 
Teuos Caxsar. 

•Kiku HBM«r JV. Pt, I. 
KlNOHKNRtV. ' 

.m ; Hsnrv Vi. Pt. I. 

JCiNG Hbnrv VI. Pt. ii. 

• Xi»i(i Hrmv VI. Tf. III. 

Kimo Lbab. 

*Kiiio RjcnARo ii.« • 

Koto Richard hi. 

' Lira AND DKAni or Kinu John, Tmr 
Lora’s Labour'^ Lost. 

Macbrtu. 


MRRCiiANr or Vc^ict, Tmb. 
Mrrrv Wives or WimdsoIi Tmr. 

I Midsummer Nmut's Dream. A. 

! Otmeuo. 

, PvRict as • 

Romeo and Jut irt, 

Tamimh or THE SuREWi T nr. 
TRMrE«T. The. 

Timun or Athrns. 

PiTUS AMUROHU tr^, 

PRt^ t>S AND CrR'tSlDA. 
TwfvGENTt RMR>i Or Vrrona. The 
i'WEirTM Kii.IIT. 

V f.NUS A*«n AuONil 

j 'WiNTRu’s Taie, The. 


Clasaica of Art. 

Kdil^l bf l)R. J. II. W. LAINO. 

H'tlh nu^nfTi'us il*u<irat\omt Wide Reyi^ 8w. 

TjQlt Aar Grkejcs. II. B. WRlurs. Mi< melanuelo. G«rBld B. Divki. tu. 6d. 

iM. id «W. n//. 

The Abt or ii}Ji Romans, U. B. WRlufs. Kvriks. JOtward Diiloo, rja im/. 

ly. iwA KArHARL. A, P. Oppf tu. tid. ntf. 

Ckaroin. H. K, A. Flint. ii$. id nrt. Krmiihandt's KmoMSs A. M. HIoH. 

Donatello. Maud Cruiiwell. 15/ n//. •Sir Thomas LAWRAMce .Sir W«lt«r 

•ftOEEMTiMR ScuirroMs or Tirt Remain- Arnistrooe. nt. *ft 

SAMCE. WiUieUn BoI«. Tr^nsUied by Titian. OiAftes R>^b«tu. ly «ir/. 

Jrbbw Hayocs- id, tttt. Timtueetto. Kitlyo Mucli PhiUipps. ly. 

Gboece Rokmbv. Arthur B. CbsiuberUin. >ui. 

It. id. met. Tt ener’s Seet-chrs and DtAwiNr.e A. J. 

GmirlandajO. Gorald B. Davies. Stcmd l<iNRE«rc. lu.tJ.tui, SMnd Bditim. 
MdiUtm, soa id VetAii^cKa A. de Bcruete. im. id met* 


The “Complete” Series. 

Fui/y lUustraiedt Demy Sw. 


Tnb CoMruTE Billiard PLArar. Charles 

t Roberta im. id,nMt 

Tm CoMHjiTa Code- IaIiee WhidiBg. 

jjk 6^ 

The CoMnETE Cmcevtu. Albert S. 
KniEht. 7A id meit Seeemd Xd'tt^n. 

TnCOMfLETB FoXEDEfTEE. Charlcf Rtch* 
udsoD. IM. id met Steemd £dit$»m. 

Tmd Comflete Golfer. Hairy VardoB. 

IM. id met. Tf*< 4 f/a RUtitn. 

Tn COMFLETE HOCEEV’PtJLVEE. EuMaOR 
1. White, y. met. Seeend 
Teoi Comflete JUwm Temmie Puvee. 
A. Waliia MyetR lOr. id mtt. Third 
Mdietm, Revmd 

Tee CoMFurtji Motorist. FiIsod VoMf. 
SEi. id mei. *VF/«n MdUtem (Septnth^ 


Ins Compleie Mountaineer. Ck D. 

AbfEhaiE. ty. met. Setrmd Mditiem. 

The C0UFT.BTS OAEaMAM. R. C LebisEEa. 
tot. id mrt. 

The Comflete Pkotogeafebe. R. 

Bayicy. iw. id. mtt, Fmrtk EdiHern. 
The Comflete Kucev PooTiAiXEt, om the 
New Zealand System. D. GaUaher Esd 
W. J Stead, toe. id met, Seermd Mditim, 
The Comflete Shot. 0. T. TeaEdaiE* 
BucheU. W.idmet, TM g diitem. 

The CoMFLETt SwiMMEE. F. SachA yalA 
met, 

•The Comflete Yachtsman. B. fledulEtt* 
Saiih Rod i£. d« Bouiay, ty. met. 
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The Cc^tnoieeeiir’t Library. 


IVUk numerptu JllustrutUmi^ Wid* 

% 

Inclish ruKNtTUftE. F. S. Robifi«oa. \ 
iNCLisM Colour BD Bookb. Mania Har4ia. 
Etckimcb. Sb F. Wcdmora. Sumd Ediimt. 
luiopKAM Ebamilb. Haary H. Cuayog- 
hana. 

Glass- Edward Dillon. • 

Goldsmiths’ and SiLvitasMiTHs* Work. 

Nalsoo Dawioa. Sttwd EdtU^n. 
Illuminatbo MANUScairTS. J. A. Herbert. 
Sttpnd EdtttMi, 


Royl 8 v«. 25 /. net tnek^ vplume, 

^A 

Itorikb. Alfred MatkelL 
jBWBLt.BRy. H. Qifford SaUll^ Stc»nd 

Sditi^m. * I 4 

Mbzxotintb. Cyril Daveapon. * 

MtMtATURBB. Dudley Haatk. 

PoRCBLAiM. Edward Dilloa. 4 

•Fins ^ooks. A. W. Pollard. 

Sbalb. Walter de Gray Buch. 

Wood Sculpturb. Alfred Maskall. Stenid 
Ldiiten, . « 


C 


Handbooks of English Church History, 


Edited by J. H. BURN. Crown kvp. 


T» FofiNDATioNS OP tnb Engusm Church. 
J. H. Maude. 

Tmb Saxon Church amd thb Noiman Coh* 
QUART. C. T. Cruiiwell. 

Tmr Mroi^val Chuach and tmb Papacv- 
A- C. JeoDingA 


2 /. 6 d. net tack 

Thb Rb^bmatioh Pbaiod. Henry G«a.^ 
Thb StbuggEs with Pubitanism. Bruca 
blaalAnd. 

Thb Chubch op EHCLAND'*tfia>TH8 Eich* 
TBANTK Cbmtubv. Alfrad Hudkaer. « 


Handbooks of Tbpolog^, 


Tnb Doctbihb op thb Incarnation. R. L. 
Ottlcy. Fifih Ed»tt0H^ Etvutd, Dtmy 
lv«. lu. 6/ 

A History op Early Christian Doctrinb. 

J. F. Peihune-Haker. Dtmy Sc>#. lor td. 
An Introduction to thb History op 
K mif.ioN. K. IV Jevons. F*/th hdtttom. 
Dimy Ip#, loi. 6<4 


An Introduction to thb History op thb 
Crbbds. a. E. Burn. Dtmy law. i«« 

Thb Philobophy op Rblicion in Emglanw 
AND Ambrica. Allrad CAldaooct. Drwrylew. 
tot bd, 

Thb XXXIX Articlss or thb Cnvbch op 
England. E<Jtied by E. C. S. Otbeoa, 
Stvtntk Edition, Domy law. lar. ftdL 


f 

The **Home Life” Series. 

/l/uttratpj, Dtmy Sew. Si. Ha I Or. 6^. iwd. 


Homb I.1PB in Ambrica. Katheriaa O* 
Busbey. Second Edittm. 

Bomb Lips in Francr MNs Batham* 
Edwaida. Fi/iA Sdiiion. 

Homb Lipb in Orrmany. M. a A, Sidfwtrk. 
Sremtd Edtiiom, 

Homa Lira in Hollamri. D. B. Maidrasa. 


Homb Lira in Italy. Uba DaF Gordoa. 
Stcond Edition, 

Homb Lip8 in Nob way. H K. Oaawu 

Homb Lira in Ruabia. Or. A. & RaBiMHiun. 

Homb Lira ■■ Spain. $. L, 

St0^ond Ldttitm 



Grnieral I.iteraturs 


»5 

the Illustrated Pocket Library of Bfcin and Coloured Dcok*. 

^ /ra/. (id. net tnuh 

^ WITH COLOURED ^LUSTRATIONS. 

Old Coi.OL%ro Book». m. }^*Mt rkA»JCt /ip I.ir«; A »*oein. TU Author 


#’• • • 

Till ifint ANu Dfatm of John MvTtoi*, 
Ksq. Nimrod, /'i/r* Edition 

Thc Lire Of A SfOPTSMAN. Niiiirod. 

HanplA Cioss. R. S. Surtees, Faurtk 
RJttioH. * 

Mi;. SfonCB's Sport tNtj Toitt. R. S. 

^ Surteei. Stt^nd hMutn. 

* J^fOCK?* Tm'nT# A^D JolLlTlBl, R. S. 

Surires. Tktrd ^ditton ^ 

^ Ask Mamma. K S. .Siineei. 

Thi Analvsis op thb Hvmtiho Fiklo. 
R. S. Siirt..cK. 

Tmi Tou«or D*. Syntax ih Skakcm gr 
TH« PiCTUj^LX. WilUam Combe. 

THii«rou«*of Dr. Syntax in Skarch op 
Q bNSOLATroN. WillLam Lombe. ^ 

Tmr Third Toua op Dr. .SvvUtx in Srarv h 
O f A WiPB. Wilhstn Cotulie. 

Hisrj^Pf^Of JoHN.Nv Qua* Crncs. 

*Tb« AuiTO If ‘ 'I'he T iiree Tuur».* 

Thb English I^ancb of Dbath, from ihe 
• Designs of T. KowlandAon, «Ub Mftncal 
lllastrationi by the Author of *I)oiior 
SjotAz.’ 7'to» 

WITH PLAIN 

TkB Oratbi a PoeiB. Rol>«rt HUir. 

lUDSTRATIONS OF THB BoOK OP J'^B. In* 
vented end engraved by Williani K-kc. 

WiMosoB Castlb. W. Harrison Ainsworth. 

Thb Towbb op Lohouh. W. Harrison 

Ainsworth. 


of Dr. byniAx.’ 

[ Lire IN London. Pie rev Fgs a. 

i Krai Lire in An Amatnir tP!ef«e 

K^ao). Tu 0 r.'.ttmrt, 

I 1 m« L re Of AN A*. 'OR Pitrce Kgan, 

‘ Thk V»CA« Of WAABflBtD. Oliver Gold* 
I smith. 

Tmr Miiitart A*'VRNivsBt of Johnny 

Nf'*<.oMe. AiiDflic' r. 

Thb National Sports op Crrat Britain 
With Descriptions and 50 Coloured Ptaus by 
Henry Aiken. 

Tub Arrv'BNTtiBti pp a Porr Captain. 
A Naval DiRcer. 

r'lAuoNiA. I-SA'rcnce Kswstorne. 

An Acadpmy frit Grown Horsbmrn. 

Geulficy Ganiludo, 

KfAL Lire IN I Kb LAND. A Krel Paddy. 

Thb ApvBNTyRBi or Jdknnt Nawcomb in 
TUB Navy. Ailrrd Buriun. 

Thb Olo Engium .S<A’')»b» J'»f‘0 (Welew. 
Thb E^Gtlsll Spy Heroard liiackmanile. 
/’«v Vplumti. ;# N/f. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Prank Pairi.bgh. F. V, Smodley. 

Thb Complrat Angijii. Isuk Walton and 
Charles CotMa. 

Thb Pickwick ParBRS. Charles Dickens. 


^deri of Relijrion. 

Edited by H. C BEECHING. PariraUt. 
Croton 8tv, */. mt tach volume. 


Caboihal Kbwmah. R. H. Huuob. 

JOMM Wbslby. J. H. Oven on. 

Bibhof WtLBBRFORca. G. W. Dankn. 
Caboihal Manning. A. W. Hutton. 
Cbarub SiMBON. H. C G. Moule. 

John Khox. F. MbcCubb. SetmU Edition, 
John Hdwb. R. F. Horton. 

Tmomab Ubic. F. a. Oark^ 

GaoBCiB Fox^tmb Qvabbb. T. Hodgkin. 

Tktrd EdiOkn. 

John Kbblbl WaliBrLoek. 


Thomas Chalm BBS. Mrs. Oliphant. Steoni 

EdtttPH. 

Lancblot AnoBEwts. JCUOttlcy. Socond 
Sditum. 

Augustimb or CAN'reRBVBr. B. L Cnttb 
WiLUAM Laoo. W H. Hutton, thtfd Ed, 
John Dohnb. Aujf'JOtns JsMopw 
Thomas Cbanmbr. A. J, MaBon. 

Latimbb. R. M. Ctrlylc and A. J. CsBlylM 
BtsHor Bi/tubb. W. A. Staroocr. 
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Tbs L(JbraTy of Devotion. 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott $V0, (lothf is. ; is. €d, net each V0ly%ta^ 


The CoNFF'i'iroNS or St. Aocustini.^ 
Seventh Edition. 

Tm* Imitation or Christ* Sixth Editim 
Th* Chrlstian V»ar. Fi/ih Editim! 

Lyra Innocentium. Third B-Utten. 

Tkb Timfli. Sectnd Editim. 

A Book or Dkvotiohs. Second Edition. 

A Sbrious Call to a Dbvout and Holt 
Ltn. Fourth Edition, 

A OuiM TO Eternity. ^ 

Thb Inkbr Wat. Second Edition, 

Om thb Lovb or Goo. 

Thb Psalmb or David. 

Lyra Afostouca. 

Thb Soho or Songs. 

Thb Thoughts of Pascal Second Edition. 

A Manual or Consolation from thb 
Saints and Fathbr.s. 

Dbvotions raoM thb ArocRvrNA. 

Tmb Sfiritoal Combat, 

Thb Dbvotions or St. Ansblm. 


Bjshof Wilson's Sacra Privataa 
0 

Grace Abounding to T^tB CHixr or So- 
wers. 

I.VRA Sacra: A Book of Sacred Wfc. 
Second Edition. a 

A Dm.^ Book rROM thb Saints and 
Fathers. 

A Littib Book or Heavenly Wisdom. A 
Selection from the EdeIm h Mynticl: 

Light, Ltfb, end Love.* A SelecUoa from 
the Gcrniau Mystics. 

An Introduction to the Obvout Lir». 

Tmb Little Flowers or the Glorious 
Messer St. Francis and of mis Friars. 

Death and Immortality. ' \ 

The Sfi^itual Gu iob. Second Edition. * 

Devotions for Evert Dat in the Week 
AND the Great FEsrivAi^t.,. 

PrECES VtlVATAM . I I 

Hdrab Mysticae; A DaytBook from tho 
Wntiags oi Y<tlre of Maay Nations. 


Little Books on Art. 


With maHjt Illustrations. Demy iSmo. is. 6 d. net each velum. 

Each Tolome cooiists of about 200 pa^es, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
incladinff a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 


Alsrbcrt DOrrr. L. J. Atlen. 

Aetb of Jafan, The. JL DUlom. Third 
Edition. 

Bookflates. R. Almack. 

BerricELLt. Mary L. Booaor. 

Buenb-Jonbs. F. do Lisle. 

CtLUNt. R.H. K.Ciist. 

Cmribtiah Symbolism. Mrs. H. Jeanor, 
Christ in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 

CLeodr. £. DilUm. 

CoNSTARiA R. W. Tompldna. Soeond 
Mdmon. 

CoBQT. A, PoUord aad B. Blmstuifl. 
Smembls. Mrs. N. Dewsob. SoeomlEdiHom. 
FnoBBic Lbightom. A.CorkntB. 

OwuKM RoMMnr. 0. Paiton. 

OrsbhAbt. H.B.WE]t«r«. Fourth BOHan. 
Gttess am BoocKti. I.P. FdlardL 


Holbein. Mrv. G. Fortescuo. 

Illuminated Manuscrifts. J. W. Bradloy. 
Jrwbllert. C. Davenport. 

John Hoffner. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Sir Joshua ^Reynolds. J. Sime. Second^ 
Edition. 

Millet. N. Peacock. 

Miniatures. C DsvenporL 
OuE Labv in Art. Mrs. H. Jeuet. 

Rafhabl. a. R. DryhvsC. 

Rembrandt. Mis. B. A. StuMp. 

*Rosin. Muriel CioOiowihE. 

Turmbb. r.TynoU-GlU. 

Vamdtcx. M, Oi SiuUvood. 

VatAXQDSS. W. WSberforco End A. IL 
GObeit ,, 

Watts. X. & D. SktieUof . StemidlitHom. 
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Gen|ral Literature 


Tb« Littla Qallftfet. 

^ Dfmy !6«#. 2 ft 6 d. va/um. 

Etch Tolur# contains ao plates In PhotoATorc, togethef with a short ontlin* of 
Ihe life and^woik of the master 4 b whom the track is devoted. 

A brrr^ Oti,rarv*Of RcrNoioa | A LrTTtt OAiijrar or Mtuaia 

A 1 . 4 TT« GAixKur Of RoMKtT. I A Lima (Jaix*»t or ENOLiia Poata^ 

A Lima Gauatv or l^Iorraia. I 


Tha Little Ooidee. 

Wfth many Illust^ationj by E. H. New and q|her artists, and from photographs. 

Sma// Pctt 8 r<», cUtht tt td. mi; 3 /. 6*1. nrf^ roc A 

The main features of these Guides arc (1) a handy and charming form ; (a) illus 
trationa from photographs and by welMsoown anuts ; {3 i goo.l and mips ; (4) 
an ajeoua^^ut compact presentation of everything tlui U interesting in the 
nattyll features, history, arcuieology, and architecture of the town or district treated. 


Camsridcb and its Cou.Roia. A. H. 
TliompAOiL TktrJ Xrvistd. 

Cmajivb. Taa. VL R. BlcknelL 

Enousm Laeb, The. F. G. Erabut. 
liLM OP Wight, ^aa. G Clinch. 

Lohdon. G. Chach. 

MALvaajr CovmraT, The. B. C A Wiadl*. 
Moara Walbs. A. T. Strjry. 

OxfOBD AND its CoLLAOZS. J. WcHi. 

SnAaaaraARx's Covhtbt. B. C. A. Wind!*. 
Xmrtk irdi'liMi. 

8 t PavlI CATKBDaau G. Clinch. 
Warmiitrrea Aasar. O. K, TroutUck. 
SHmaSdiH^n. 


f^jiaasiiiaa. F. G. Bmbaac. • 

BtiCKitraHAMSHixa. E. 5 . K f««a, 
CHasMiaa. W. M. Gallktiaa. 

CoEMWAUL A. L. Sabaea. 
llaaatMiiaB. ). C. Caa. 

Dbvom. S. B«ri*ijf-Ooiikl, Sfe*mJ Editim, 
Doassr* F. R* Hastk. Mditim. 

Bssax. j.CCoH. 

HAJinNia& J. C Ooa. 

BaarraaMnn. H. W, TaaaiAiask 
Kwr. CkCUadk 
Kmwb. Cf.qiBHi 


Laica§T«irsHift AND Rctland. A. ffairtv 
ind V. H. Cro«rih»r»K«vnDn. 

Miuoumibx. J. B. Fifth. 

MoNWQUTNimia. G. W. Wm 1« ao4 L K 

Wade. 

Nonfot*. W, A. Dutt. SttHtd 
Emiifd. 

NorrHaMrTomwiaa. W. Dry. Strmd Md 
Noa THU MRS HAND. J. E. Moftts. 
NoTTiNOHAMiHtaa. L. Guitfoirdi 
OxfORDtNiaa. F. G. EraUm. 

SHRonMiia. J. E. Audvii. 

SoMERfAT. 0. W'. and J. H. Wad*. SffAHd 
KAiittn. 

STArfORDSHita, C, Mzaafivld. 

SUffOLB. W. A. DutL 
SvEBBT. J. C. Cde. 

Svssax. F. O. BtabEaL TAird Editim. 
WiLvamia. F. R. Haaik, 

YoERiHiaa, Thb East Rmrifa. }, E. 
UonU. 

YoERSKriB. Tn 8 Koarw Ridik*. f. JE. 

Mocfii. * 

YoEBSHrEE, Thb West Rioino. J. _ 
Mofris. ChtK }r. Ad. mi; Uofkfrt 4 *, 44 
mi, 

BaiYtAWV. S. Bariag-Ootildi 
Noeisandt, C SeodaaMiSL 
Reua CatUaby. 

SiOAr. r.K.|aaka«k 
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It 

Tl^a Little Library. 

With Introductions, Note^ and Photogravure FrontispieAi. 

^ •> I 

Small Poll &V0, Each Volume^ cloth^ is, tJ. fk:l. ^ 


Anon. A LIITT.K noOK OF ENGLISH 
LYKIC.S. .StenJ S(/iiwAi 

Auston (Jano). PRIDE AND PREjU- 

DILK. 7iv» Volnmts, 

NOR I HANGER AllKEY. 

Bacon (Francis). IHE ESSAYS OF 
LORD UAloN. ( 

Baphato (R. K.). TUB INGOLDSBY 
i.KGkNlJS. Txm VtlutHe$. 

Barnett (Annie). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. 

BeckfoPd (William). THE HISTORY 
Ot THE LAl.ll H VAIHKK. 

Blake iWllIiam^ SELECTIONS FROM 
THE WOKkb OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 

Bori*ow (George). LAVENGRO. Tuv 

iTHK ROMANY RYE. 

Brownlne {Robert). SFLECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROIiERT BROWNING. 

Canning (George). SELECTION.S FROM 
IHE ANTI -JACOB IN ; with tome iaicr 
Puerns by Gsofica Canning 

Cowley (^Abraham). THE E.SSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
IHE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 

CPHik (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX. 
GENTLEMAN. Jv*y0tmm€*. 

Crashaw (Richard), THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Dante Altghlert. THE INFERNO OF 
DAN PE Translated by H. F. Ca*y. 
THE PURGA I'ORIO OF DANTE, Tran*. 
Ured by H. F Caky. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Traat. 
latad by H. F. Carv. 

DarleyCGeorgeL SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OP GEORGE DARLEY. 

Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 

DtekenclCharles). CHRISTMAS BOOK! 
7W f WM«#a. 


FerHer (Susan), MARKIAGB. Twt 

^ ctumct f 

IHE INHERITANCE. I'w* 

Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. Stc»mdEd 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
I M 1 tK. f' 

HendtVson IT. F.). * A I.ITTLE BOOK 
OF bLOrTlsH VERSE , 

Ktnglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. Stc 0 md 
haitton. 

* Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE LAST 
Kj>SA^aOKELIA. 

Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS.'* ^ 

Manfell LAndrew). THE POEMS Of 
ANIJRPW MARVELL. 

Milton (John). THE POEMS Of 

JOHN MILTON. ^ 

Molr(D. M.). MANSIftWAUCH. 

Nichols mowyer). A LITTLE BOOR^ 
OF ENtiLlbH SONNETS. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 

ADDRESSES. 

Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson (Alfbed, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. 

IN MKMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY PAIR. 

7 hrtt Vplumtt. • 

PhNDENNIS. TkrMKtlmmu, 

HENRY ESMOND. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Vaughan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY Vaughan. 


Waterhouse (Blliabeth). A UTTtE 
BOOK OF LIFE kitD DEATH. 
TktrUtnth Editi9n, 

Wordsworth IWJ. SELECTIONS PROM 
1 HE POEMS OP WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Sottrldgo {S.T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADS. 



General Literaturi 


«9 


• The Little (Joarto Shayepeare. 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With fntroductions sixi Notei. 
P 0 tt In 40 Pc/Htnej. /nw u, nd tach vciuwu, 

^ Mahd^njf Hiwlvittg Cast^ lot. tut. 


Miniature Library. 


Leathtr^ It. nd tath 


Dimy 22 ma. 

^ CvmsANOi ! A Dklofiu oa Youth. EdlKnl 

Fit f A 

Tm« Lirit or Eowaro, T.<'«d Hkrbriit or 
*CMiuiru«i^ Wnttdi by bimself. 


PoLOMior: or Wi** Sai»» ond Modwrn !»• 
EUinceE. Edward PaiGoraid, 

Thu RurXirAT f>f ^>ma« KiiAvrAM. Kdward 
FitrGotald. /•'tryrlJi Suj.'i*m. 


The New Library of Medicine. 

RSited by C. W. S.ALKEIiY. Dtmy Ssr. 


Car* or tmi ^ov. Tmk. F. CavanaKh. 
Mdithm. jt td, ntt. 

CNUtifcN or THi Nation, Tna. The^lj;hi 
Hon. Sir John Guiai. EMtim 

ji. 6 d. Mt, 

CONTROt, or : or, How Csmon 

uuCorablt, Ctuu. P. Child*, yt. id. 

n4t. 

• 

eDiARACM or OcccrATiow Sir Tboanaie OlUrr 
lor. dA NT/. Sttend hditwH. 

Dmink Prorirm, in ii> Mrdico-fioftotogti'ai 
A«v«cu, Tho. Kditod by 1 . N. Kelyojck. 
fi. bd. mft. 


Drucr aND TKK Duvit Harit. H. Saisabary. 

Functional Nrkvr Dirkaau. A. T. Scho* 
field. 7«. td. mei. 

Hvoirns or Mind, Thr. T. S. Clouatua. 
/•Ytk Mdtii0m. jt, td. m*t. 

IsRANT Mortautt. Sir CoorfR Ntwnuii. 
ji. td. n*t. 

PitRvsNTtON or TtiRtRcoiORiK (CoiotOMr* 
TtON), Thb. Arthur Nc*»holioc. tor. 
lut. S*C0^d Bdttwn. 

Air and Hbaith, Ronaid C. hlacfi*. yr, Cei 
ntt. itKMd Edition, 


The New Library of Mueio. 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. llluitnUei. Demy 8w. yj. 6 d. tut, 

UtAHwit. J. A. Fuitrr* Mail land. Sutnd 1 IIanuru R. A Strrailnid. Stttmd Edithn 
Ed\tut I WuLR. lLrn.ei N«*niaii. 


Oxford Biographies. 


HJutfrattd. Fttp. Sfur. Etuk volumt, 

D^t* AuoHnutt. PagM ToynbM. Third 
Bnittrn. 

Girolamo Savonaroca. X. L. S. Horabunh. 

h'ttrrth Editun 

John How**n. & C. & Glhaon. 

Aumito Trnntrom. A. C Bcaaon. SttmU 
Bdittm 

Sir Walts* Rairigh. I. a. Tayior. 
Esarmor. & r.^1. < apty. 


clothe IS. td. tut; Uafkir, p, 6d. tut, 

Tns Youieo pRsrsMARR. C S. Tarry, 
Rorsst Bohns. T. F. Heiul«noa. 
Cmatham. a. S. McLiowatl 
Francis or Assisi. Anna M. Stoddart.' 
CattMiNa. W. AHsor Pbdliprv 
BHACOHsrrSLO. WaJtar Sk:b«L 
JoNANw Woltoaho Gocths H. 0 , AtVim, 
rHANv«n» Oft FtNftLe^N. Viioomu St Cyios. 
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Methuen and Compai^y LimiteDc 


Threo Playt. 

3/. ma. 

Tmi Honbtmoon. a Comedy In Three Acu. | MiiKSTONtet. * Arf old Bennett* and Edvwd 
Arnold Beanett Siititn. { Knoblauch. StcanJ , 

Ki&mst. Edward Knoblauch. 


The States of Italy. 

Edited by E. ARMSTRONG nod R. LANGTON DOUGLAS. . * 

* o f 

Iltustraifdt Dimy 8m. 

A Histohv or MiiJkN ohdbii tu Srotia. ] A HtsTOBT or Vbbova. A. M. Allen, sm. td. 
Ce^ia M. Ady. xot. 6d, rut. i * nH. 

A Histobv or PiBucia. W. Heywood. ter. bil n*t. 


The Westminster Commentaries. 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK. 

Ditny 8 m . 


Tmb Acts or tmb Arosrun. Editod by R. 

B. Rachham. SijttA SMium. tor. 6^. 
Tmb Fimt Epistu or Paul tnb Aro&rui 
TO TUB CoBiHTMiANS. Edited by ii. L 
Goodge. Third Bditim, hr. 

Tnb Book or Exoous Edited by A. H, 
M'Keik. With a Map and s Plane, tor. id. 
Thb Book or Sibkibu Edited by H. A. 
Redpath. lor. id, 

Thb Book or GsMSSia. Edited with Intro* 
ductioa and Notea by S. K. Driver. 
Mighth Mdi/im, l^$.U 


Thb Book or tub Prophbt IsataK. Idked 
byC. W. Wade. lor. 6^. 

Additions ANDCoaBicTiONi in tmb Sstbiutm 
ANU Eighth Baitiqns or Tmb Book or 
CbkbSis. S. R. Drivee. u. 

Thb Book or Joa. Edited by B. C S. Giheoa. 
S*(*nd EdUim, it. 

Thb EriaTLB or St. Jambs. Edited with In- 
troduction and Ketee by R. J. Knowliog. 
Stctnd Sdrtitm. %t. 


The “Younj" Seriee. 

IUmtrat*d, Cttmm 9m, 


Tmb Younb Botamist. W. P. West^ and 
C. S. Cooper, y- id. mtt. 

Thb Yoomo CAaraNTBA. Cyril HaJL st. 
Tmb YotiMB EiJCtaiCiAN. Uaeaaeond Ha!L 


Thb Yovmo Emgihbbb. HABUMod HbB. 

Third Mditim. it. 

Tub Yovmo Natqiiaust. W. P. WaatA 
Stetnd Mdimm. Or. 

T KB Yovng OHiUTMokCM*ta|. W. P. WeeUlL 



tl 


GeNIJ^AL LiTERAtURI 


Methae&’s smUing I^br&rj. 

lA nft. 


CoHnitiMi or 1bN<;iJiNi>, Tub. O. F. G. 

MtnifiiuuaJif 

DS i OkTAr Wlld^ 

Fach M*i>sMtrMAt^ TO* Vim o-Ma«»mai> 
SiFli-^ytt^'ood. K.a., V.C. 

Tk'SAAHp, Ah, OscAr 
Glovrh, Hu B<k>k. Junei M. 
Giovcr, • 

Boiru, AtMO or t«b Wa-KiIAyc. 

jt 1 

l«iDt WiNpiuiMKkB’i Fan 0«c»r Wilda. 
^•A-rrMt ^ftOM A ^lr-Maok Mkavkant 

tB Hit Son- Horar* l«ortmer. 

i^i/H or John Koiaih, !>*« W. 

wi>od. 

I, rm ' r RokAKi Sia. sn<ion, Twt 

GrAhaa U-Giuvf. 


■ or Thmitvoom, Tmh. k. C. R«moo« 
*^rTUi or EvKcrTMiMo, A. E V. Locsi. 
Aoho Aiitni'M SAriu't Chimb- Oac»r Wildf-. 
Lom or tub Honiv<Bbb* Thb. Itckoti 
KdvAtdas. 

Man and thb Ukivbbsb. Sit Olivti Lodjto 
Maht Magoaunb Maurka MAeurliDck 
Sbibctbo Fobma. Oaout Wilda. 
SivAkTuroi, and Othbr Storibb. Lro 
TuJwoy. 

I Thb Blub Bird. Mmucr Maetr-iUnck. 
j l*MU» FfVB Kbiuni. Imdf iXNothr 
j ^Vajitma Littrra. Mobtrt Louli Stora&AoA. 
! *Vt{jAH or Morwbn»tob» Tub. B. BAiiu* 

I Gortld. 

I 


Books for Travellsri. 

Cfigtft 6s. riuk. 

Each volume contains a nuiiiber of Illustrations in Colour. 


•A WaNDKR^ IK FlORRNCB, K- V. LttCM 
A^Vanurrr il Paris, K. V. Lucas. 

A W'ANOBRrR inoHou-and. K. V. Locat, 

A WAViDRRBR IN I.< 1 NOOM. E. V. LuCAl, 

JTnr NoiroLK Brolds- W. a, Du«, 

Thb Nbw Forrat, Hcrmce G. Uutcbiiuoa. 
KArLRA. Aj-thar H. Noiwiy, 

Thb Cmsi or Vmsbia. Edw-ai-d Huttoit 
Thr CrTTBR or SrArM. Edward HuKcnl 
*' rM« Cities or LoMRAtoT. Edward 
Huttoo. 

fl^RXNCB AND NoRTHKfM TUACAhV, WITH 

Genoa. UdwRrd Hiition. 

SiRNA AND SoUTHBlW TUSCAMV. Edwaid 
Huuob. 


R.>mb. Edward Huttoo. 

Vrmcr and Vrnbtia. Kdwird Hutto*. 
Thb Brbtoms at Homs. K. M. Gostiinf. 
Tilt Land or Pardons {Biiituy). AnatoW 
La Bru. 

A Book or thb Rninb. S- Btrliif. Gould. 
Th* Harlbs RtviKtA. H. M, Vau|b««. 
I>ATs IN CniMWALL, C. Ijtwt* Hiod. 
Through East Aholia in a Motor Car. 
J. E Vbecat. 

'Thb Skirts or thb C»bat Citt, Mfa A, 
G. B«ll. 

Rot. HD ARC>UT WxLTSiiiMB. A, G. BridUr 
Sc^TiJiNo or To-uat. T. F. H«ttdcr»oa Bod 
Fr»ncis Walt. 

Norway and its Fjords. U. A. Wytlk. 


• • 

Some Books on Art. 


ARTAMoLirB. T. Store* Moor*. Illuttratad. 
Cr. low. fr. mH. 

• 

Aims and XsbaU M Art. Georn CiRuuo. 
llhmrRtwL Ste^ Mditism. 1**7# PMi 
Irw. If. mrt, 

5i* Lkctorbs on Painting- GeorfoClRBMa. 
IttHSttoud. J'huJ EMtifm. Lsrt* P*** 

•vn yr. kd, mH. 

Ibabcbaco Gvar»i« r7t»"i7«> Q- A. 

bWKMtso*. ^inusUBied imp*rmi Vr- 


ItXUaTRATIONI OR THB BoOK OF Jo*. 
WUIkn Bu)^ Qmmrt*. u. mei. 

John Locai, Portrait Painter, ilaS>il7A> 
Arthur Lucm. lilustrAiod. ImAffisi a/#. 

J J». ^4L 

Onb Hurdrbo MAATBrrtRCBi or Painting. 
Wkb to iMroduaioB by M- C Win. ISiis^ 
tiotod. Sfumi Bditim. DmfWi>0, w,UL 
m*t. 

A Gvipbtg TtiB British PtCTVBii rN tnb 
National Ualumit. ICdWArd Ki^gtiMa. 
lUiUtnttd. Acs/. Im>. y. 6d. m/I. 


it a/. nrS, 



Methuen and Companx Limited 

Some Boou ov 

OioiHoirDBicDMA^TnrfBCMorScirFruu. Tmb Porr IurBSMioMiiT^ CL««bHia4. 
WUh «B Introductioa by G. F. HIU. > IUim- UluitncwL Bvt. 74 . U mt 

toatod. Dtmytw. tot.6d.M4t. CblticAbt r»r Pagan AMDCMmsTiAiiTiii*$. 

A Romnby Folio. With an EiuybyA. ^ J R- Allan, llluitra'ed. ^tctmd Sdtti^m. 
C^unbcrUia. Im^riol FtUt. £\% i 54 f^ DemyBvo. ^t.6d.M*t. i, 

n*i. ** Classic* or Arr.** Sec page jj. 

Th* SAiim Atr U»rfj«t E. Tabor. ••TM«CoHMOi**«t'**‘»Lia*Aar’* Sccpafoi# 
inuktniteil. heap. 8vr. ji. 6a. M4t. 7 

ScHoous or Painting. Mary lone*. niut> '* L'ttlb Booica on Aar. See page ;f. 
tratcU. Cr. 8 rr. v^nti. **Tmb Little Callmiu.** Sec page 17 . 

Some Books on Italy. 


A Hisaoar or Milan vndm tmb Skorza. 
Cecilia M. Ady. lilastrited. X)rw/Jvtf. 
lor. id. «rA ' 

A Hisiciav or VraoNA. A. M. Allen. 

llliiairated. Demy lv0. tu. 6d. net. 

A Historv or Pmuoia. WiilUm Heywood. 

lUiuiraicd. Demy lor. tu. 6d. met. 

Tmx Lakbs or Nobimbitm Itaiv. Kichard 
Hagoc. Illustrated. lor. jr. met. 

Woman in Italy. W. Rouliiog. Illustrated. 

Demy lor. tot. 6d. net. 

Old Etruria and Modirn Tuscany. Mary 
L. Cameron. Illustrated. Seeemd Idtttam. 
Cr. lor. 6«. net. 

Florbncb and thb Cttibs or Nobtnbrn 
CuscAHV, WITH Gbnoa. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Second Edttien. Cr, for. 6r. 
SiBNA AND SOUTHBRN TUSCAHY. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Second Edttien. 

Cr. lor. 6s. 

In Unknown Tuscany. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Secend Editiem. Demy leo. 
ft. 6d. net. 

VstrcB AND Vbnbtia. Edward Huttoo. 

Illustrated. Cr. lor, dr, 

Vbnicb on Foot. H. A- Douglas. Illustmted. 
>ra/. IvA it. net. 

Vbnicb and Hbr Trbasurbs. H. A 
Douglas. Illustrated. Femp. lor. y, met. 
•Thb Dogbs or Vinicb Mrs. Aubrey 
Richardioa Illustrated. Demy lor. lor. 6a. 
net, 

Flurbncb: Her History and Art to the Fall 
of the Republic F. A. Hyctt. Demy liw. 
jt, 6d. net. 

Florbncb and Hbb Tnbasurbr. H. M. 

Vaughan. Illustrated. Femp, lew. y. net. 
CuONTRY Wauc* arout Flobbncb. Edirard 
Hutton. Illustrated. Femp. lor. y net. 
Katlrs : Putt and Present. A. H. Norway. 

lllt.sirated. TAird EeltEen. Cr. Itw. m. 
Thb Narlbs Rivibna. H. M. Vau^an. 

Dlusuatcd. Secend Sditien. Cr. lor. 6r. 
Stt'tLv: The New Wiaier Resort. Douglaa 
Sladen. IHusiteitd* Sctend Edttien. Cr. 
•or. sv.nrf. 


Sicily. F. H. Jacksoa. Illustrated .Faiaa/l 
Fett lor. Cieikt te. id. nett teeUJker, y.AA 
net. 

Romb. Edward Hutton. Illustrated. S«emd 
Mditien. Cr. lor. 6«. 

A Roman Pilcbimaob. R. B. Roberts. 

Illustrated. Demy lor. ler. id. net. 

Romb. C. C. Ellaby. Illusirated. Small 
Fett loc Cletk^ te. id. net i iee. her. % . id. 
net. ^ ^ 

Thr Cn^B* or Umbria. Edward Hutton. 

Illustrated. ^ Feurtk Editien. Cr. lor. 6r. 
•1 hsCitibs or Lombardy. Edward Hutton. 

Illustrated. Cr. Irw. 6r. V 
Tmb Li yes or S. FBANi^tt \>r Assist 
Brother Thootas of Calane Cr. loo. y. 
met. 

Lorknso tub MAGNirtcBNT. E. L. $. 
Horsburgh. Illustrated. Secend Editiem. 
Demy Ion. ly. met. 

Girolamo Savonarola. E. L. S. Horsburgh. 

lUutUAted. Cr. for. y. net. 

St. Catnerinb or Sibna and Hbb Timba. 
By the Author of" Mdlle Mori" lllustratad. 
Secend Rdttiem. Demy lor js. id. net. 
Dantb and his Italy. Lonsdale Rafg. 

Illustrated. Demy Bee, tu. id. met. 
Dantb Aligkibbi: Hb LUe and Works. 
Paget Toynbee. Illusirated. Cr. lao^ y. 
net 

Thb Mbdici Popes. H. M. Vaogban. IHua* 
trated. Drmy Bor. ly. net. t 

Shblust and His FBiBNoa in Italy. Helen 
R. Angeli. Uiuatrated. DemyBee. wot. id. 
net, 

Homb Lim iM Italy. Linn Duff Gordon. 
Illustmted. Secend Editiem. Demy lor.* 
sor. id. met. 

SxiBi Italian ; A little Breviary for TmreUrrs 
in Italy. Ruth S. PMpa, Fcap. Bee, sn 
net. 

•A Wandbbbb in Florbncb B. V. 

Illustrated. Cr. lew. it. 

•United Italy. F. M. Uadtiveod* Draw 
Hr. tw- id, net. * 
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Part III.— A Selection o/ W orks of Fiction 


Allmnasl Marla). SUSANNAH AMD 
ONK OjTHKR. F 0 itrtk Edutcm. Cr. 
8ti#. fti. a 

L^VE AND tC^ISA. SK9nd Edttism. 

C'r. ^>9. 6i 

THE imOWN EYES OF MARY Third 
Rditi<m. Cr. 8w. 6i. 

I KNOP^V A MAIDEN. Third 
C r. 6f. • 

INVINCIBLE AMELIA: o«, Tmi 
PoUTi AuvRNTLRSSb. Tktrd Eduim, 
. cv. 8fi& y, 6d, 

• THE (51.AD HEART. Ff/th Editirm. 

Tr. Ip#. 6». . 

♦OLIVIA MARY.* Cr. tv*. * 

Bajrot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third EdUtm Cr, Ino, 6#. 

THE PASSPORT. FrurtK Edthrn. (>. 

W. M. _ 

AN'SHOMirt:UTHBERT. FmrtkEdiHm. 
QP|«#. 6f. 

LOVE'S PROXY. Cr. iw. C#. • 
DONNA DIANA. Srcmd ^diiim. Cr 

ttf*. If. 

CASTING pr NETS. Tw(/tk Sdiiim. 

-f^HB Hotfsi^OP SERRAVALLE. Third 
Edkim. Cr:^9*. 6i. 

Bailey (H.C,}. STORM AND TREASURE. 
^ Third Edttum Cr. Iw. 6«. 

* THE LON ELY QUEEN. Third Editim. 

Cr. %V 0 . kt. 


Barlnj^Ooald (S.). n 
OF THE SEA. Eifktkl 


Srtrmd 


IN THE ROAR 
k EdUirm, Cr. tv*. 

MARGERY Of QUETHER. 

Edi/iam* Cr. Sv*. 6*. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Edi/i*m. 
Cr. tp*. 6*. 

JACQUITTA. Third EdiH*n. Cr. Im. U. 
KITTY ALONE. FifikEdih*%. Cr.lv#. 6f. 
MOl£lfl. lUastrattd. Ftnrtk Edition. Cr. 

• Ip#. i». ^ 

THE BROOM. SQUIRE. lIlaMntcd. 

Fi/tk E^tivm, Cr. Itv« 6r. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. •»#. ki. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Uliwrucd. 

• S*€mi Editi*m, Cr. It#. k». 

BLADYS OF THE STBWPONEY. lUos. 

tiatad. S*f*md £dHi*m, Cr.ko*. kt. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr.. It#, kt. 
WINBFRED. lUounted. 5*e*md MdUfm*. 

R^VA^OTORGIB. flhiitnted. Cr.lM.da 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. It#, di. 
IN DEW1SLAN& S*c*md EditUm, Cr, 

MRS. mdkKVEN OF CUROtMVBN. 
Fjftk Editim. Cr. tat. da 


iBarr /Robert). IV THE Min<;T or 
r AI.AKM.n. rki*0 Ed.h'y^i. <. n dt#. ft#. 
THK tOUNTESS ILK LA. Fi/tk 
hd tim Cr. iv*. 6j. 

THK M UT A HLE M AN Y. Third Editirm. 
Cr. Im. 6jr. 

Begble Hapild). THE CURIOUS AND 
DlVhRJlNu ADVkNlUKES OK SIR 
lOHN SPARROW', lUtT. ; ok, Tmk 
pMuokKAs or AM Ofkn Mind. S*c*td 
EJt/trii. Cr, tp*. 6j. 

BeUoe (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN. 
Nv KCHANT. Iilu*(rAte(l. Srivmi Edtit*it. 

ArilVNOK IN THE CABINET. Third 

kuinon, Cr. Itt. 6#. 

BcHoe Lowndes (Mrs.). THE CHINK 
IN IHK aRMOuK. Frurtk Ednion. 
Cr Kv 0 . bs. 

•MAKV PLCHF.LL Cr. It#, ki. 

Bennett (Arnold). C L AY H A N G R R. 

/ rnth EdtltHH. Cr, tv*, kt. 

1 HE CAR I), .^ixth Kditim. Cr. 8r#. di. 
HILDA LES.SWAYS. Sivtntk 

Cr. It-#, kt. 

•BURIED ALIVE. A fiTi* Ed,ti*n. 
Cr If*#, t*. 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH. A t/n* 
Edtturn. Cr. tv*. U, 

TH E MATA WR OF 1 H E FIVE TOWNS. 
Stc»nd EJttirm. Cr. tv*, ti. 

Benson (B. F.). DODO i A DRTAn. or raa 
Dat, iis/riHth Editirm. Cr. tv*. 6i. 

Birmingham {Goorge A.). SPANISH 
OOLD. Si r/h Edftum. Cr. It#. 6i. 
THE SEARCH PARTY. Fi/tk £diti*H. 
Cr.tv*. kt. 

LALAGK’S LOVERS. Third Editim. Cr, 

It#. k». 


Bowen (MarJorieL I WILL MAIN. 

TAIN. Sfvmtk Editim, Cr. Itt, kt, 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. Fi/tk 
Edition. Cr.kv*. kt. 

•A KNIC,HT OF SPAIN. Cr, Im 6«. 
THE QUEST OF GLORY. Tkird Edi- 
/i*it, Cr. Itt. kt. 

GOD AND THE KING. F*mr/k KMHtm. 
Cr.kv*. kt. 

Cftfford (Mn. W. KO. THE OETTINO 
WELL OF DOROTHY. lllimrat«d. 
5*evnd Eiiimt. Cr. tat. y. k^ 

Conrad (Joie^* THE SECRET AGENT i 

AbinMTela FvmrikEd. Cr.kv*. dr, 
A SET OF SIX. FmtrihEdi^. Cr, kv*. kt, 
VSDEk WESTERN EYEl StttmJ Ed, 
Cr.kv*. kt. 
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*Conreri (DorothaA.). THE LONELY 
MAN. Cr.9w. 6i. ^ 

COPalll(Varitj. A ROMANCE or TWO 
WORLDS. Tkirty^/irst Ed, Cr,lv*. €». 

VENDEVr^ on, Tm» Stony or oms Fof^ 
<MTTBN. Twtmijr'Hintk EdiH»m, Cr^ tv^ 

THELMA t A NotwBciAM Princks*. 
Fwriy^itcmi AViVim. Cr, 9va. 6s, 

AKDATH: Thb Story or a Dead Sxtr. 
TwtniietM Edtthm, Cr, iva. 6$. 

THE SOUL OK LILITH. Siventttnth 
Edition, Cr. Irr. 6t. y 

WORMWOOD : A Drama or Paria 
EifhUtnik Edition. Cr. 6v9. 6$. 

BARABRAS: A Driam or tmi World's 
Tragrdv. F*rt]f'sixtk Sdittm. Cr. tvr. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifiy-stsrnth 
EdiEcn, Cr. tr». Ar. 

THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN. ThirUmth 
Edih'an. xy^tk I kfinsamd, Cr. iv». 6s. 

TEMPORAL POWER; A Study in 
SUPKRMACT. SeC9nd EdstMH. 150/4 
Tkmsamd. Cr. 8r<r. 6«. 

OOD'S GOOD MAN ; A Simrir Lovr 
Story. Fiftemik Editim. 154 /* Tkru- 
samd. Cr. iw. 6t. 

HOLY ORDERS: thr Tragkoy or a 
Quirt Lira. Srcand Ediiirn. iiotk 
Tkrtammd. Crtmm 8r*r, 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twsnif^inik 
Mditisn. Cr. trr. 6/. 

BOt : R Sk«(eh. Tws(/ik Mditisn, Cr, 9w, 
is. 

CAMEOS, nmrirsn/k KJitisn, Cr Srr. 6s. 

THE UKK KVBRLASriNO. F/</k Ed 
Cr. Siw. is, 

CPOekatt (9. R.). LOCHINVAR. IIIu>- 
tratrd. Tkird Editisn. Cr. 9v0. 6s. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Ssfsmd 
Editi^ Cr. 9ps. is. 

Crokar (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Stcthd Edififfn. Cr. 8w. 6 j. 

{ OHANNA, Secpnd Edition, Cr. 8tv. &r. 
HE HAPPY VALLEY. FsuHk Edition. 
Cr. tv*, it. 

4 NINE DAYS' WONDER. Fstsrik 
SdiEsn. Cr. Srr. it, 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. SsvsmiA 
Eadsn, Cr, It'#, it, 

ANGEL. Fiftk EditisH. Cr.iv*. it, 
K-ATHERINB THE ARROGANT. SixiA 
Cr, tv*, it, 

BABES IN THE WOOD. F*urtA EdMm. 
Cr. »t>*. it. 

Bofla (Sir A. Coaao). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. Tm>*(^ik EdiUsss, Cr.Irr. it. 

K Xa&tma). SYD BELTON: 

OY WHO WOUUR MOT OO TO Sba. 

laMratod. Stetmd Ed. Cr. !«•. v kd. 


Flndlatap(j. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. A/U £diti*n. Cr. 
9v*. it. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Stcsnd 
Editmu Cr. tv*, it. 

Flndlatap (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Third EdtHod, Cr. tv*. 6s- * 

OVER THE HILLS. S^zond EdiUffn. Cr. 

8v*. 6s. t> *' 

THE ROSE OF JOY. Tktrd Editisn. 

A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. lU;'>tntcd> 
Ssctfd EdUitn. Cr. tv*. 6s, 

Fry (B. and C. B ). A MOTHER’S SON. 
Ft/ik Edttum. Cr. tv*. 61. 

Harradrn (Beatrice). IN v A R Y I N^G 

MOOD.S.* Fcvrtfmtk Edxtian. Cr. tv*. Af. 
HII.DA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twfl/tkEJ, Cr.tv*. 6s. 
INTERPLAY. Fi/tk Editi*n. Cr. tv*. 6t. 

Hleheni (Robert). THE PPOPIIKT OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. .VscJ^d EdrEtt. 
Cr. tv*. 64. 

TONGUOS^^OF CONSCIENCE. ThiM 
Edttim. Cr, 8w. 6t. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Eiikik 
Editifin, Cr. B»r. 64. *s 
B7KWAYS. Cr.tv*. 6s. k V 
THE GARDEN OF AL^H. Twe/$t^- 
first Edition. Cr. 8;'r. w. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. tv*. 6s, 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Stvsitk 
Edition. Cr, tv*. 64. 

BARBARY SHEEP. Stamd Edition. Cr 
9v*. 14. id. 

THE DWELLER ON THE THRES- 
HOLD. Cr. Bfw. 64. 


Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 

CAR. Etrvsntk Edition. Cr.tfv, 64 
A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixtk Mdttitn. cr. 
Irr. 61. 

A MAN OF MARK. SsvtntkEd. Cr. tor. 6r. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr.tv*. it. 
PUROSO. . Illustrated. Miikth Editi*n, 
Cr. tv*, at. * 

SIMON DALE. OlHatmtcd. EiiktkEatmt. 

THE K'nG’S MIRROR. Fifik Mdstim. 
Cr.tv*. it. 

QUISANTlC Fdmrtk Editivm. Cr,tv*, itf 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. tv*, it. 
TALES or TWO PEOPLE. Third Edi> 
tun. Cr. taNK 64. 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fvmra 
Edt'ti*m. Cr, Irr. 64. 

HRS. MAXON PROTESTS. Tfdsd MM 
ii*rt, Cr.tv*. 64. 


Buttaa Q^aroaain von). VHE HJOCA 

jyikMditum. Cr.tv*. it. 
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Mnnaf Shrtna' (Author of tho). THS 
mUXiLVa.* ThirJ Cr.to#. 

*4, 

Jacobs (W W.). MANY CARGOES. 
TktH)i':e%aH^£ditim. Cr. |m. 31. td, 

*AL<o lUitualed ia ooloiu’. Dtmy 8v«. 

SiIa Uiu?fll ns. ^ SiMitJfk Mdiiim. Cr. 
V. a/ • 

A MdMKR or CRAFT. lIliulrateA 
V/rtM Jkdiwm. Cr. Em 31. W, 

M<;HT FRE IGHTS. IllusUated. Ei^Atk 

Ktii/tAi, Cr u. 6J, 

TtiK .SKIPPER’S WOOING. ifllrvr«/A 
. ' c*. ‘iva. -it. id. 

, AT MINWlCll PORT, niuitraled. Tenth 
^ Cr, 8-'/. 31. 6d. 

• l)U»SJT)NK LAfOE. lllusiriwd. JTi/A/A 

Aait;rH. Cr. 8f»f. y. tJ. . 
ODDCRAFr. Iiruitmcd. 

Cr. Sve- xe 6 d, 

T:^K LADY OF THE BARGE. IlJuurwed. 

Ninth Eiiitim. Cr, fitw. 31. 6 J. 
SALTHAVEN. llluatraled. Third Edthcm. 
Cr. HVi . V. 6 d. 

SAIU1KS‘#^'N0TS. llluiiraud. Ei/tk 
EJtiiifn. Cr. iti 0 . u. 6d. 

SmUvT CRUISES. Third Edit^yn. t r. 
8w. y, id, ^ 

James (Henry). THE GOI.DEN BOWL. 
Cr.itnh it 

La Queux (W{|«am). THK HUNCHBACK 
OF WESIMlNSfER- 2 bird Edittm. 
Cr, 8v<*. 6s 

THK CLOSED BOOK, Third Edition, 

• Cr. 8w. &f. 

THE VALLKY OF THE SHADOW. 

IlhitUalcd. Third Kdsiien, Cr, ivt. it. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Editim. 
O.lw. it. 

Undon (Jaek). WHITE FANG. Eighth 
EJttint. Cr. tv*, it. 

Lucas (E. V.). LISTENER’S LURE ; An 

OKii.ji’it NARKarioH. Eighth Edttust. 
hcafi. tv*, if. 

OVER BEMERTON’S: Ah East-coiho 
ChhonicLB. Ninth Edstim, Ecmf tv*, u. 
Sir. INGLESIDE. Et^hth Editum. Ft*/. 

LONDON Lavender, cr. tv*, it. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
• NOVEUST. nth Tktvtvstd. Cr. %v*. 
y. id. 

MaenaoEhtantS.). THS FORTUNE or 
CHKl^lNA M'NAfi. E)i/th Editivet. 
Cr. to*, it. 

PETER AND JANE. E*^ EdiHmt. 
Cr. tv*, it. 

■aitt anefll). A COUNSEL OF PER. 
rSCllON. S*C*ttd Editi**. Cr.tv*. it. 


THE WAGRS OF SIN. SiJttttmik EdtEmt. 
Cr. tp*. it, 

THfifAKlSSlMA. Fifth Ed. Cr.tv^tt. 
ma GATELESS BARRIER. Fi/thJtdi/> 
^tt*H. Cr, Bph. it, 

Saxwen LW. B.). THE RAGGED MBS. 
» SENGER. Third £ditt*st, Cr. 8f\r. it, 
THE GUARDED FLAME. StttsUhKdi. 
Urn. Cr. tm, it, 

ODOUtNGTHS. Settmi Ed, Cr.tv*. it. 
HllX RISK, fourth Rdttihst. Cr. tv*, it, 
THK COUNTESS OF MAYBURYt fi«- 
TwcEH VoiTANb L F*nrtk Editmt. Cr. 
fv*, it. 

THE REST CURB. Ftvrth Edititn. Cr. 
tv#. 6«. 

Milne (A. A.). THE DAY’S PLAY. 

Third Edftien Cr. 8»#. 6i. 

Tins HOUDAY ROUND. Cr. Iw. it. 

Montaeua (C. B.). A HIND LIT 
LOO.?E. J'hird SdititH. Cr.tv*. it. 

MorrlsonJArthur). TALKS OF MEAN 
S'i KELTS. Seventh Cr. Bv#. it. 

A CHILD OF THE JAGG. Sixth Editi*n, 
Cr. Ira, is. 

THK HOLE IN THE WALL. FturiA Edy 


tt,m. Cr. Sr#, it. 

DIVERS VAN I Vi K3. Cr. tv*, it. 


Ollivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THK 
GREY DOG OF KKNMUIK. Wkb » 
FfontlApicce Eleventh Ed, Cr.tv*. it, 
THK TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 

Seiflnd Editism. Cr. Bv*. it. 

THE ROYAL ROAD. Cr. !•#. it. 


Onions (OUvep> GOOD BOY SELDOM : 
A KoMAMCS or AuVSKTUaMBNT. S*C*tld 
Editym. Cr. tv*, it. 


Oppenhelm (E. PbUllps). MASTER OF 
MEN. Ft/th Edttun. Cr, tv*, it. 

THE MISSING DEl.ORA. Hlutuated. 
E'twrth Ediiivm. Cr. tv#. 6<. 


Orezr (Baroness). FIRE IN STUBBLE. 

hfth Edititn. Cr. tv*, it. 


Oxenham (John). A WEAVER OF 
WKDS. llliutrat^ Fifth Ed. Cr.ho*. 6f. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. Ftvrtk Mdtiitn. 


THE LONG ROAD. F*mrth EditUm. Cr. 
Bv*. it, 

THE SONG OF HYACINTH, am 
Otmeh Stoubs. S*c*md £diii*it. Cr* 

MY LADY OF SHADOWS, ftvrtk Mdi- 
iitn. Cr, tv#, it. 

LAURISTONS. FrvriE £diii*m. Cr.tv*, 
it. 

THE COIL OF CARNE. Sittth Editim. 

•THE QincSt OF THE GOLDEN ROSI. 
Cr.tv#. 6#. 
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THE MAYOR OF TROY. Wm MdiHf. 
Cr. 8 tw. 6s. 

M£RRY>GaRDEN ako' otnbii Stobiu. 
Cr. Sew. 6s 

MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third MdiHm. 
Cr. Sm. 6s. f 


Parkfir (Gilbert). PIF.RRE AND HIS 
PEUPLK, Sfvrmih Edition. Cr. ipo. 6s. 
MRS FALCHION, i^s/th Editioi^ Cr 
Sew. 6s .. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVACk 
Foutih Eauion Cr. Svo. 6s. > 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD, lllui* 
fwted. Ttntk Edition. Cr. Sew. 6s. 
WHEN VALMONU CAME TO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a Lott Napoleon. SsvsMth 
EdiU>m. Cr. Srw. At. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Latt Adventures of ' Pretty Pierre.* 
Fifth Edition. Cr. Boa dr^ 

THE BATTLE OK THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
SrVtfith Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Third Edition. Cr. Hvo. u. 6<i. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. Fsmnh Edition. 
Cr. lew. 6s, ' 

Pasture (Mrs. Henry de la). THE 
TYRANT. Eonrtk Edition. CV. 8 ve. 6s. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OK A THRONE. Illustrated. Eoi^nh 
Edition. C't. Spa dr. 

ICRUWN THEE KINO. Illustrated. Cr 
ivs, 6s. 

LOVE THE HARVESTER: A SToae or 
THt SMiaas. Illu^ttated. third Edition, 
Cr, Sfw. u 6d 

THE MVSlERY OF THE GREEN 
♦lEAKT. Third Edition. Cr.ips. U, 


Perrin (Alice). THE charm. 

Edition Cr. Spa 6 f. 

•THE ANGLO-INDIANS. Cf. 8 tw. 


Fifth 

6s. 


PhlllpottsCEden). LVINO PROPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr, 8 rw. Af. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Sisth Edi 
iien. Cr. Spa 6 /. 

THE HUMAN ROY. With a Froniivpiece. 

Sevonth Edith^n. Cr. Biw 6 i. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Stcond 
Edition Cr. Btw. 6 r, 

THE RIVER. Fonrth Edition. Cr. ivo. 6 j. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER, Fonrth 
Edition. Cr. 8 pa 6 *. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Third Edition. 
Cr, Ire. 6 #. 

THE PORTREEVE, Fourth Edition. Cr. 

TH E POACH ER’S WIFE. Sstond Edition. 
Cr. 8p# 6s. 

THE STRIKING HOURS. Sscond Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6 s. 

DEMETEKS D.M’GHTER. Third 
Ediuom. Cr. Bp#, t#. 

Plektball (Marmaduke). SA^b THE 
FISHERMAN, ku'hth Edition. Cr.ino. 
6s, 


RldRe (W. Pett). ERB. Sscond Edition. 

Cr. ivs. 6 l. ‘ , * 

A SON OF THE Sfi'ATF* Tk^ Edition. 

Cr. 8 vo. 31 . 6 d. ^ ' 

A breaker of LA\V.S. Cr. Btw. 31 . 6 d. 
MR.'). GALER’S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 6 t. , 

THE ^.WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 

name" OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 

Cr. 8 »r. 6 r 1 

SPLENDID BROTHER. Fourth Edition. ,, 
Cr. 81W. Ar. • 

NINE TO SIX.THIRTY. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. * Ar. 

THANKS TO SANDERSON. Second 
Edition. Cr. tvo. ts. 

•DEVOTED SPARKES. Cr. Ip#. 6 r. 

Russell (W. Clark) MASr.RR ROCKA< 
FELLA RS VOYAGE ''lilusv^ud. 
haurtk Edition. Cr. |p#. 3 J. 6 d. . 

Sldgwlck (Sirs. Alfred). THK KINS- 
MA.N. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr, 
8r<#. At. V 

I HE LANTER.N.BEARrRS. Thikd 
Edition, Cr. itv. 6 s. 

ANTHEA’S GUEaT. Fifh Edition. Cr. 
6 - 0 , 6 r. 

•1.AMORNA. Cr. Ip#. 6s. 

Somerville (B. (S.) and Ross (Martin)/ 

DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. iWtrated. 
Eourth Edition. Cr. lew, 6 s. 

Thurston (E, Temple). MIRAGE. /insr/A 

Edition. Cr. Ip#, 6s. 

Watson (H B. Marriott). THE HIGH 
rOBY. Third Edition Cr. Ip#. 6 s. 

THE PRIVATEERS. Illustrated. Sscond 
Edition. Cr. 87 #, 6 s, 

A LISE OF ASTRA. Third Edition. Cr. 
8f'#, At. 

THEBIGTISH. Sscond Edition. Cr.iMt 
At. 

Webllnn {PeggyL THE STORY OF 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. Third Edition. 
Cr. Ip#. At. 

THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Fifth Ediitoid 
CrJhvo, At. 

FELIX CHRISTIE. Sscond Edition. Cr. 
hvo. 6 s. 

Weyman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
ROBE. lUuatratciL Twsntf^sk^ 

Cr.hso. 6 s. 


*2' (A. T. QttHler Coach). THE WHITE Whitby (Beatrtoe). ROSAMpND. Second 

WOLF. Second Edition. Cr. I##. 6t* EdiUnn. Cr. to#. 4«. 
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t A. Hi.). tHE 

UCwHTNING (.ONDUCTOR: Th« 
>ir*nge Adv«n(ureii of a Motor C^r IHas> 
tratcd. Sftie^ffnih SiittirtH. Cr. If#, 
61, Alvi If. mrt. 

I HE PRI 1 CK.SS PASSi:S: A Rotnancv of 
a Motor.A lUu&trated. ^'intA £jittpm 
C-. 8w. V _ • 

BEtTY /Cross thk watkr, 

SttuAth Edtiim. Cr. St<a. 6f. 

SCARLET RUNNER. Illaatrated. TktrJ 
KdittoE. Cr. Itv. 6f. 

SET IN SIl.VER. inuiiratad. W0mftk 
AJtjtm. 0. Iw. 6f, 


LORD. LOVELAND DI.SCOVKRS 
AMimICA. A'tfffiM. Cr. Itw. 6t. 

THE GOLDEN SILENCE. SuU 


Cr. 9t>0. M. 

! RftK r 


, GUESTS or HERCULES. TA/r/ 

* Cr Ira ftt. 

• •THE HEATHER MOON. Cr. I*»i <f. 

! WylUrd* (Ooir. THE PATHWAY Of 
1 THE PIONEER (Sont Aulraa). St.v4A 
I f.ifititn. Cr, So#. 6 f. 

I THE UNOrriCIAL HONEYMOO.N. 

1 Siiili 0 n. Cr, 8 P 0 64. 

; THE CAREER OF BEAUTY DARLINft 
I Cr. IM. if. 


Methuen's Tv^p^Shillin^ Novels. 

O jWU Sz> 0 » 24 . ftrtt 


•BoToa CHarsaoH, Thi. C. N. and A. M ) 

^Call or THB BlooDi Tnb. Robert Hichena. 

, ‘Cab or DbstiRt and it< EaaANO in 
Sfaim, The. C. N. and A. M. Williamion. 
’CuiMBNTiNA. A. fL W. Maaon. 

\^ou>N8i. Endbbby’s W'ifb. Lucaa Malct 
Ebux. Robert Hlchena. 

Gate or tnb Dbbbbt, Tnb. John Oxenbam. 
9 dT Pbibnd tmb CKAurrBUB. C. N. tod 
A. M. Williamtoo, 


I PaiNCRst VracfNiA. Thb. C. N. and A. M. 
Willirfoison. 

Seats or thb Michtt, The. Sir Gilbert 
Parker. 

Sbivant or TNB PuK ic, A. Anthony Hope. 
*>HT IN SiLvta. C. N. and A. M. Wiilianwm. 
SBVBaiNS, The. Mri. Alfred Sidgwick. 

Sia RiCHAao CatjiADf. Lucai Malet 
•VivtcN. W. B. MaaircU. 


Books for Boys and Oirls. 

Ittuttr^ed. Cr0wn 8fv. 3/. td. 


'Clou end Daqgrb. Tbo Crosade of the 
Childrco» i»ia. W. Scott Ourrant. 

Gbttino Wbll or Dobotit, Ti»> Mra. 
W.K.QiSbnl. 

OiBt or tmb Ptorts, A. L. T. Ifudo. 
IfirBv GfUT. L. T. MudB. u. id, 
OMOOIABLS situ, Tm. L. T. Mwdo. 
Kaitbi RoCKAnLUkS*# VOTAOB. w. dErk 


Onut a Gvard>Room Doo. RditK S. 
Cuthell. 

Red Gbange, The. Un. Moleairortb* 

Sto Belton; The Boy who would loi 
go to ScA. G. MaoTille Feno. 

Thbeb was once a Peinci. Mn. M. t. 

Muo. 
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Methuen\and COMP/C'SY Limitey 

Shilling Novels. 


*Anna on tha Fivi Towns. Arnold BeoiAv* 
Barbart Sharp, Kob«rt Hicbeot. ' 
Charm. Tka. Alice Perrin. 

*Drhon, Tha. C. N. and A. M, Wlllitimsoii. 
Guardaa Flama, Tha. W. H. Maxwell. 
Jahr. Marie Corelli. 

Ladt Brttt Across tha Watar, C. N. 

k A. M. Williamson. ^ 

*lx>Nci Road, Tha. John Oienham. 
MiQHrr Atom, Tha. Marie Curelli. 
Miraqa. K. Temple Thurston. 

Miasino Orlora, Tha. K Phillips Oppen< 


Round tha Rad Lamp SI*. A. Conan Deyle. 
•Sacrat Woman, Tha, F.det? i'hillpoits. 
*Srvkrins, Thi. ^Mrt. Aifrcdi ,!tijwicJc. 
Spanish Gold. G. A. Blrnungham. 

Talas or Maan Sirsbts. Arthur V'orrison. 
Tha Halo. The Baroneu von Hutten. 
•Tyrant, Tha. Mrs. Henry de Pasture. 
UNDfR THA Rid Rosa. Sunley J.'Weymau. 
ViKGiNiA Pkrkact. Peggy Weblinf. 

Woman with tha Fan, Tka. Robert, 
Hicheos. . 


The Novels of Alexandre Dumas. 

Medium ^v§. Pitce6d. Double Volumes, i/. 


Act*. 

Aovanturas or Captain Pampnila, Tmb. 

Amaurt. 

^iRD or Fata, Tha. 

Bijsck Tulip, Thp. 

Black : the Story of a Dog. 

Caitiji or Eppstain, Tha. 

Catkarims Blum, 

CiciUA. 

CmAtalat, Tha. 

Ckavaliar D'Harmantal, Tha. (Pouble 
volume.) 

Chicot tha Jrstaa. 

Chicot Kaoivivus. 

COMTA DA MoNTOOMMART, TuA. 
Conscirnca. 

Convict's Son, Tma. 

Corsican Pkotmars, Tna : and Otho tha 

Arcmar. 

CroroEarap Jacquot. 

Dom Ooranflot. 

Doc d'Anjou, The. 

Fatal Com rat, Tka. 

Fancihg Mastar, Tka. 

Faananda. 

Oaaaial Lamraat. 

Gaohoas. 

Graat Massacra, Tha. 
jHAMAi DA Navarra. 

ItiLlWA DA CMAVERNf. 


HoRoscoray Tma. 

Lponr-Lroka., 

Louisa da la VAii.ifruA. /Doj>b)e voluiy- ) 
Man in tha Iron Mask, Tha. (Double 
volume.) *' 

MaItra Adam. 

Mouth or Hrn,, Tha, 

N'anon. (Double volume.) 

Olvmpia. 

Paulina; Pascal Bruno; and Rontikoa. 
PilRA LA Ruina, 

PokTA Saint-Antoina, Tha. 

Pkinca or Thikvas, The. 

Raminiscancbs or Antont, The. 

St. Quentin. 

Robin Hood. 

Samuel Galr. 

.''NOWaALlf AND TMA SULTAKATTA, ThA. * 
SVLVAKOIRA. 

Tauno or Caiats, Tha. 

Talas or tha Supbrnatural. 

Talas or Stranca AovANTiiaA, • 
Talks or Tarror. 

Thraa Musxrtabrs, Tha. (Double volume.) 
TouRNKf or the Rua St. Antoine. 
Traokot or Hantas, The. 

Twkntt Yiars Aptrr. (Double volume.) 
Wild-Dvcm Skodtaa, Tit%, 

WoLr-liUDAt, TKCk 
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Methuen's Sitpennjj Books. 

Mtdinm Siv. 


AHianosI /3 MaHa). LOVK AND 
LOtl^A ^ 

1 KNOW A 

TUB eiU^TnFR OF AN INNOCENT. 
PKTER A PARA.SITK. 

•IHK INVINCIBLE AMELIA. 

Aflstey (?.}. A BAYARD OF BKIAGAI. 
Austan (J.). PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
*Ba«i>t (IWchard^. A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

ca*;tino of n E li'S. 

DONNA DIANA. * , • 

Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. 

BarinR-Coald (S ). FURZE BLOOM. * 
CHEAP J¥JX ZITA. 

KIT^TY ALONE. 

URITH. /T"* 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

N^KMt. 9 « 

A BOOK OF FAIRV TALES. IIIxMirari-I 
, LHTr.E TirPRNNY. 

WINRFRKD. 

ME FROBISHERS. 

HE QUEEN OF LOVE. 

ARMINKLL. 

bladys of the S’IEWPONKY 
CHRIS OF ALL SOR'I'S. 

Barr {Robert). JENNIE RAM KR 
IN THE MIDST OF ALAR.MS. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA, 

THE MUTABLE MANY. 

Benson (E. F.). DODO. 

IJflE VINTAGE. • 

Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 

Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. 

Burton (J. Btoundello). ACROSS THE 
SALT SEAS. 

Caflyn (Mrs-). ANNE MAt^ LEVER ER. 

THE GREAT SKENE 

cittford (Mra W. X.). A FLASH OF 
^CHUKR.^ 

MRS. XXITH’S CRIME. 


(farbett (Julian) A BUSIN ES.S IN 
^ GREAT WATER'S. 

! Croker fMrs. B. M ) ANCRU 
! A STATE SKCRKr. 

I PKGGY of the BARTONS. 

I JOHANN \. ^ 

Dante Alightepl). THE DIVINE 

COMEDY »,Cary). 

Doyle .Sir A- Conan). ROUND THE 
k^> LAMP 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette). THOSE 
DKLIC.HTHJL AMEkU ANS. 

Bllot (George}. THE MILL ON THE 

Findlater (Jane H.). THE GREEN 
e.RAVES OK BALGOWklK 

Gallon (Tom). RICKKRBV'.S FOLLY. 

Gaskeii (Mm ). Cranford. 

MARY BA in ON. 

N*)KTH AND .SOUTH. 

Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRL 
M(;nv. 

THE CO.NQtiPST OF LONDON. 

M \DE 01' MONEY. 

GIsstnf (G.L THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 
THE CROWN OK LIFE. 

Glanvitle ^Ernest). THE INCA'S 
1 RLASURE. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

Glelsr XharlML BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Grimm (The Brotheri). GRIMM’S 
FAIRY TALKS. 

Hope (Anthony). A MAN OK MARK. 

A CHANGE OK AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
AM ON 10. 

PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

HwnunjJ^I^B^ W.). DEAD MEN TELL 

HyneCC.JC). PRINCE RUPERT^HE 
BUCCANEER. 

U* H.L THE THRONE OF 
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l9 Queux (WJ. THE HUNCHBACK 
OK WESTMINSTER. f 

THE CROOKED WAY. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. ^ 

Uvett-YMtS (S. E.). THE TRAITOR S 
WAY. 

ORRAIN. 

LInion (B. LynnL THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 

Lyxll (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

Mal6t (Lucas). THE CARISSIM A. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

Mann (Mrs. M. B.). MRS. PETER 
HOWARD. ^ 

A LOST ESTATE. 

THK CEDAR STAR. 

THE FATTEN EXPERIMENT. 

A WINTER’S TALE. 

Mapchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 
LEY’S SECRET. 

A MOMENT’S ERROR. 

Mappyat (Captain), PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 

^Mapch (Rlchapd). A METAMORPHOSE. 
THE TWICKENHAM PEKRAGF- 
THK GODDESS. 

THE JOSS. 

Mason (A, B. W.). CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers (Holoni, HONEY. 

GKHF OF GRIFFU HSCOURT. 

SAM’S SWEETHEART. 

THK KtRRY.MAN. 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 

Mlllep (Esther). LIVING LIES. 

MItford (Boptranj). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. 

Montrdsop (F. P.L THE ALIBN. 

Moppison 'Arthur). THE HOLE IN 
THE WALL 

Nesblt (B.). THE RED HOUSF.. 

Norris (W. B.). HIS GRACE. 

GILES INGILBY. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 

LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW AUSTEN. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

Ollphant (Mrs.). THE LADY’S walk. 
glR ROBERrs FORTUNE. 


THE PRODIGALS. , 

THK TWO MARYS. 

Oppenhelm (B. P.L MASTER OP MEN. 

Parker (Sir Gilbert). ' THE POMP OF 
THE LAVILETTES. 
when VALKlOrO CAME "rt) PONTIAC. 
THE TRAIL OF ThISE SWORI^, « 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. 

I C;^OWN THEE KING. ' 

PhUlpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. * 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 

THE POACHER’S WIFE. . ^ 

THE RIVER. ' . 

*Q‘ ^A. T. Quilfer Coueh). THE 

WHITE WOLF. 'I 

Rldge(W.Pett). ASON OF THE STATE. 
LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE an<l THE GENERAL. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS.** « 

ERB.^ 

Ru‘;scII>iV. Clark). ABANDONED. 

A MAKRLVGK A I .<EA. 

MV DANIS 1^ SWEETHEART. 

HIS ISLAND PRINXKPS. ^ «■ 

Serareant (Adeline). \HE MASTER OF 
! hEkCHWuOD. 

HALBARA'S MONEY. 

THK YELLOW DIAMOND. •' 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

Sldffwlek (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 

.MAN. 

Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 

» MR SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 

ASJC MAMMA. 

Walford (Mrs. L, B,). MR. SMITH. 

COUSINS. 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 
TROUBiLESOMS DAUGHTERS. « 
Wallace (Gen«ra) Lew). BEN. H UR. 
THE FAIR COD. 

Walion ;H. B. Marriott). THE ADVEN- 
TURERS. , 

CAPTAIN FORTUNE. 

Weekes (A. B.). PRLSONERS OF WAR- 
I Wells IH.G.I. THK SEA LADY. 

Whitby (Beatrice). THE RESULT OF 
A.\ A CIDENF. 

Whjte^(Perey). A PA^IONATS PIL- 
WU»amson(Mr«.C.N.). PAPA. 



^ rUlNtHD AT 

V'W-N AtfOTXIMs IJMITrn. 
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